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FIRESIDE GAMES. 
A SKETCH FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME. 

Wao does not love the hour between daylight and 
candlelight, the best of the twenty-four ?—the hour of 
ruddy dusk round the fire, when the sense of home and 
its comforts is borne in most strongly upon the mind, 
when the business of the day is ended, and the pleasures 
of the evening begin. This hour, which is neither day 
nor night, when people can no longer see to work, and 
yet are reluctant to ring for light, is a sort of overture 
to the full concert of family harmony at and after tea. 
The curtains are not yet drawn, perhaps, and the last 
streak of day lingers about the windows; or perhaps 
it is frosty weather, and the shutters are already shut, 
and the ample curtains drawn close. ‘The father of the 
family, tired with the toils of the day, leans back in his 
easy-chair on one side of the fire, and the mother sits 
opposite to him. The little ones toddle or run down 
from nursery and school-room ; a shuffling of tiny feet 
is heard outside, and they peep in at the drawing-room 
door to know if they may come in. In they come of 
course; and papa and mamma are assailed with caresses 
and questions; and then comes a heap of mighty trifles 
that have befallen the small fry during the past day. 
Elder sons or daughters crouch down on ottomans close 
before the fire, book in hand, to catch the flickering 
light from a noisy coal. Mamma conjures them not 
to try their eyes by reading at firelight. Oh, they 
have only a few more words to finish that paragraph, 
&e. No, no; it cannot be allowed; they must shut up 
their books, and make themselves sociable and agree- 
able to the cadets of the family. ‘Yes, certainly!’ 
exclaims one of these last; ‘put away your tiresome 
books, and let us all sit round the fire and play. Shall 
we, mamma? Do let us, papa.’ 

Papa and mamma are very willing to consent; and 
the family circle is quickly formed. ‘They begin with— 
‘Cross questions and crooked answers;’ ‘I carry a 
basket ;’ or ‘I love my Love with an A.’ But these 
games are not sufficiently interesting to keep up atten- 
tion long; and one of the company, in a kind of despe- 
ration, ‘ Forces a laugh.’ ‘ Ha!’ cries he, looking into 
his neighbour’s face; ‘Ha!’ answers she instanta- 
neously ; ‘Ha!’ says the next as quickly; ‘Ha! ha! 
ha!’ say they all, one after another, like lightning, till 
the merriment, instead of artificial, becomes natural, 
and the forced laugh ends in a general roar. 

Encouraged by this successful effort of genius, a little 
boy starts up from a footstool, and looking down upon 
an imaginary drum, seizes a couple of visionary drum- 
sticks, and begins to beat the tattoo upon nothing. 
Another, darting out his left hand, moves his right 
swiftly across it, and thus discourses most eloquent 
no-music upon the violin; another converts his two 


hands into a trumpet, which he blows with all his 
might; a young girl plays the Polka upon a phantom 
piano, while her sister strum-strums the back of a 
chair for a guitar; and even the papa, fired with the 
enthusiasm of art, but choosing an easy instrument, for 
fear of marring the concert, turns round a fictitious 
hurdy-gurdy con strepitu. And all the while each of 
the band sings out while he plays—* Row-de-dow goes 
the drum; twang, twang, goes the harp; toot, too, hoo, 
goes the horn ; tweedle dee, tweedle dee, goes the violin,’ 
&c. till mamma stops her ears and the music. 

These games are too uproarious to last; and so, as 
they are sitting quietly down to recover themselves, 
the youngest child picks up a very light feather from 
the carpet, and blows it to his neighbour. ‘The latter, 
in turn, blows it from him; and although some are 
indignant at the trifling nature of the amusement, not 
one can refrain from giving the feather a puff as it 
passes; and at last, when a stronger breath makes it 
mount into the air, it is wonderful to see the keen 
eyes and pursed-up lips that await its descent, and the 
eager competition that at last sets. the whole circle 
puff-puffing at the same time. 


* Yesmile, 

I see ye, ye profane ones, all the while’— 
but yet that feather, that enticing spirit of imitation, 
that puff-puffing, and that competition, might be the 
subjects of a homily too grave for Christmas-time ! 

A reaction, however, takes place. Some of the party 
(neither the youngest nor the oldest) are ashamed of 
having been betrayed into such silly enjoyment, and 
set themselves to recall to memory a newer and better 
game; one that requires more skill, and affords scope 
for the exercise of ready talent or an active memory. 

‘ Capping verses’ is an old game that seldom fails to 
please young people who have a good store of poetry in 
their heads. Then there is, ‘What is my thought 
like?’ —‘ How, when, and where did you find it?’— 
‘ Proverbs’—and others of the kind. 

The best of these, as requiring most cleverness to 
play it well, is decidedly, ‘ What is my thought like?’ 
This is still a general favourite ; and some thirty years 
ago it was a very fashionable game among the highest 
classes. If, dear reader, you have been so intently 
occupied with the business of life that you have had no 
time to become acquainted with such things, ask the 
first girl of sixteen you meet how people play at ‘ What 
is my thought like?’ and she will tell you all about it; 
and, unless you are a very dull individual (which we 
are loath to believe), she will make you competent to 
distinguish yourself in the game on the first oppor- 
tunity. In the meantime, you may imagine that in a 
circle of young, old, or middle-aged persons—for the 
number of our years is of no consequence, if we have 
only sense enough to enjoy—an individual has con- 
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ceived the important thought on which the amusement 
is to hinge. This thought he writes down in secret, 
and then demands peremptorily of the company, one by 
one, ‘ What is my thought like?’ Who can tell what 
an unknown thought is like? One replies at random 
that it is like the table; another that it is like a lamp- 
post; a third that it is very like a whale; and so on ; 
and when all have answered, the written document is pro- 
duced, and the thought declared. It is then the business 
of each of the guessers, under pain of a forfeit, to prove 
the resemblance he has ventured to suppose ; and it may 
be imagined that some merriment is produced by the 
striking contrasts and wild incongruities of the two 
objects. On one occasion, when a party in high life 
were deeply engaged in the game, the mystic thought, 
when disclosed, proved to be ‘Lord Castlereagh.’ How 
could Lord Castlereagh be like a table, or a lamp-post, 
orawhale? Plutarch himself, one would think, could 
not have told, capital as he was at parallels; but when 
Moore, who was among the players, was rigorously 
ordered to describe the resemblance between his lord- 
ship and the thing he had himself named—a pump— 
the whole company gathered round the poet, eager to 
witness his discomfiture. Thomas the Rhymer opened 
his oracular lips without a moment’s hesitation, and 
replied— 
* Because it is an awkward thing of wood, 

That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 

And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away, 

In one weak, washy, everlasting flood !" 


But of all these fireside games, the most charming, 
fascinating, tantalising, and difficult to achieve, is the 
making of cento verses. Bouts-rimés is very easy indeed 
compared with it, and consequently far inferior to it 
asanart. In case our readers should not know what 
cento verses are, we will quote for their enlightenment 
the following passage on the subject from D’Israeli’s 
* Curiosities of Literature.’ ‘In the “ Scribleriad” we 
find a good account of the cento. A cento primarily 
signifies a cloak made of patches. In poetry, it denotes 
a work wholly compounded of verses or passages taken 
promiscuously from other authors, only disposed in a 
new form or order, so as to compose a new work and a 
new meaning. Ausonius has laid down the rules to be 
observed in composing centos. The pieces may be 
taken either from the same poet, or from several, and 
the verses may be either taken entire, or divided into 
two—one-half to be connected with another half taken 
elsewhere, but two verses are never to be taken together. 
Agreeably to these rules, he has made a pleasant nuptial 
cento from Virgil. The Empress Eudosia wrote the 


‘| life of Jesus Christ in centos taken from Homer, and 


Proba Falconia from Virgil.’ 

After speaking of such very elaborate performances, 
we are almost ashamed to offer our readers a few cento 
verses, the product of our own family circle. But as 
they may give them a moment’s amusement, and will 
serve as an example of the kind of thing, we will set 
them down here :— 


* On Linden when the sun was low,” 

* A frog he would a-wooing go;’ 

* He sighed a sigh and breathed a prayer :’ 
* None but the brave deserve the fair.’ 


* A gentle knight was pricking o’er the plain,’ 
* Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ;* 

* Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain,’ 
* Or who would suffer being here below !’ 


* The youngest of the sister arts’ 
* Was born on the open sea,” 

* The rest were slain in Chevy-Chase’ 
* Under the greenwood tree.” 


* At morn the blackcock trims his jetty wings,’ 

* And saye—t b ddening o’er each brow’— 
‘ Awake my St John !—leave all meaner things !’ 

* Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow !’ 


* It was a friar of orders gray,’ 

‘ Still harping on my daughter ;’ 
‘ Sister spirit, come away’ 

* Across this stormy water.” 


* On the light fantastic toe,’ 
‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone,” 
* Maid of Athens, ere I go,’ 
* Were the last words of Marmion.’ 


* There was a sound of revelry by night’ 
‘In Thebes’ streets three thousand years ago,’ 
* And comely virgins came with garlands dight’ 
* To censure Fate, and pious Hope forego.” 


* Oh! the young Lochinvar has come out of the west,” 
* An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he ;’ 

* A back dropping in, an expansion of chest,’ 
* Far more than I once could foresee.” 


Now I daresay it seems a remarkably easy thing to 
the reader to make a cento verse: we can assure him 
that it is often a very difficult thing to make a legiti- 
mate one; but then it must be confessed that it is ex- 
tremely interesting and amusing to chase a fitting line 
through all the poets of one’s acquaintance, and catch 
it at last. Any person who is anxious to try the diffi- 
culties of cento verse-making may do so, and greatly 
oblige us by finding a fourth line to the following. It 
has baffled our skill and memory many times :— 


* When Music, heavenly maid! was young,” 
* And little to be trusted,” 
‘ Then first the creature found a tongue,” 


But if it is difficult to make cento verses, it would seem 
likewise to be difficult to recognise them when made. 
We remember hearing John Galt express some dissa- 
tisfaction with the verdict of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
upon his Five Tragedies, and more especially the one 
entitled ‘Lady Macbeth.’ This verdict, some of our 
readers may remember, went the length of a finding of 
insanity; and it is no wonder that the author was dis- 
contented, since the tragedy in question was, as he 
assured us, a cento from Shakspeare! 

In making cento verses, when this is done as a game, 
the guiding association is the rhyme; but ‘ proverbs’ 
exercise the ingenuity, and even require a certain de- 
gree of critical acumen. In the absence of an indi- 
vidual from the room, the party pitch upon some well- 
known proverb, and each person takes charge of one of 
the words it contains. When the one whose judgment is 
to be put to the proof re-enters, he is permitted to ask 
of each of the company a question on any indifferent 
subject that may occur to him; and in the answers, all 
must take care to introduce the word they have charge 
of. If these answers are ingeniously framed, and the 
proverb is of a reasonable length, the hunt for it is 
difficult and exciting; but very short proverbs are too 
easily discerned to afford much amusement. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that the one in question is, ‘ All 
is not gold that glitters.’ In this case the words ‘ all— 
is—not—that’ introduced into the respective answers 
give no clue; but if the person who undertakes ‘ gold’ 
is not very careful to use it in such a way as to prevent 
its leaving any impression upon the memory of the 
questioner, it is easily connected with ‘ glitters,’ and so 
* the cat gets out of the bag’ at once. 

Some fireside games aspire to nothing higher than 
‘ raising alaugh’ by means of sheer absurdity. Of these 
the ‘ Newspaper’ is perhaps the most amusing in prac- 
tice, although but for this it would hardly be deserving 
of the dignity of print. The company, sitting in a semi- 
circle, assume various trades—such as that of a grocer, 
a cook, a draper, &c.; and when the reader of the news- 
paper—who usually selects an important despatch— 
pauses and looks steadfastly at one of the party, he or 
she must immediately help him out with one or two 
words relating to the particular trade adopted by the 
Fo aap a The following reading, for instance, may 

place :— 

‘Early in the morning the whole’ (looking at one, 
who instantly continues)— 

Dinner-service 

‘Was in motion. Detachments from the suburbs had 
put themselves in’— 

Vinegar ; 
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‘ Armed citizens occupied the’— 

Frying-pans ; 

‘Others had taken possession of the’— 

Cotton-balls ; 

Planted the 

Marrow bones ; 

‘ And surrounded the’— 

Scissors. 

‘ All were prepared to’— 

Break tumblers, 

‘ All the powder and lead which they found in the’— 

Sugar hogsheads 

‘Were taken. The entire Polytechnic School came 
out to’— 

Make gingerbread ; 

‘ The students of law and medicine imitated the’— 

Worked muslin: - 

‘In fact Paris appeared like a’— 

Chopping block ; 

* All the shops were’— 

Cut bias; 

‘ And royal guards, lancers, Swiss, and’— 

Teapots, 

‘ Were drawn up on all sides,’ 

‘I love my Love with an A’ has been for many years 
considered as the exclusive property of children and 
childish persons. Strange as it may appear, that childish 
game was once a fashionable pastime with grown-up 
people ; and people, too, belonging to lordly, court circles. 
Pepys, somewhere in his Diary, relates that he went one 
day into a room in Whitehall, which he supposed to be 
occupied by state officers transacting business, where he 
found instead a large party of the highest personages of 
the court in full dress sitting in a circle (on the ground, 
if our memory be not treacherous), playing with great 
animation at ‘I love my Love with an A;’ ‘which,’ 
adds that shrewd, lord-revering prig, ‘did amaze me 
mightily.’ The two merriest persons in that uproarious 
party were, it seems, the young Duke of Monmouth, 
then a mere boy, and his still younger bride, Ann, 
Duchess of Buccleuch. Little did that light-hearted 
girl think of the melancholy fate which awaited her: 
of the cruel beheading of that beloved bridegroom, of 
the long, long years of dreary widowhood. Still less did 
she foresee that a poet of a later day would select her, 
in her lone retirement in ‘ Newark’s stately tower,’ as 
the fittest lady to figure in a romantic poem as the 
patroness of genius, ‘neglected and oppressed.’ But 
Scott’s story might have been true, and the duchess 
might have listened to such a lay as that of the Last 
Minstrel, in the dim twilight, beside the great fire of the 
state-room at Newark; and a better fireside amuse- 
ment she could not have had, for music is the very best 
amusement for that delicious hour between day and 
night. A simple ballad, well sung, with or without 
accompaniment, is, after all, better than the best fire- 
side game. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Tue names of the discoverers of voltaic electricity are 
yet fresh on the page of history, while their discovery 
is already effecting some of the most remarkable 
changes upon the condition of human society. It is 
not long since we began to speak by the electricity of 
the pile; more recently we have learned to print, and 
later still to draw thereby; and we do all this at dis- 
tances as far apart as the opposite extremities of our 
land—although, in fact, with the necessary appliances, 
our communications might circle the earth. Now we 
are told that the same swift-flying and versatile energy 
is to turn our darkness into light, and to introduce little 
artificial suns or moons to illumine our dwellings: in 
other words, we are to have among our sources of arti- 
ficial light, that produced by the electric fluid, or the 
Electric Light. As this beautiful invention has been 
submitted by the patentee to our minute inspection, we 
conceive that a notice of it, accompanied with a general 


sketch of the subject, is likely, in our inventive era, to 
excite a lively interest among a large body of our 
readers. 

The idea of producing artificial light by means of the 
electric energy developed by the solid and liquid ele- 
ments of the voltaic circle, as combined in the varying 
forms of galvanic batteries, is not new. The celebrated 
and lamented chemical philosopher Professor Daniell, 
writes in his work on Chemical Philosophy— When 
passing between two charcoal points, the duration of 
the disruptive discharge of the voltaic battery renders 
it the most splendid source of light which is under the 
command of art.’ And in the works of most writers on 
this science, the dazzling intensity of the light produced 
by the method we shall have presently to describe is 
particularly noticed. The first practical exhibition of 
the electric light appears to have taken place in the 
year 1843 at Paris. For some time an ingenious person 
of the name of Achereau had been making applications 
to different individuals of superior fortune and influence 
for patronage and support in the introduction of a new 
description of artificial light. Succeeding at length in 
obtaining a sufficiently large apparatus, and permission 
to make his experiments in the Place de la Concorde at 
Paris, the day was fixed, and a large number of persons 
— it is said four or five thousand—were present to wit- 
ness the spectacle. The hour appointed was nine in 
the evening, and the apparatus was fixed on the base of 
one of the statues. All that was visible was a glass 
globe of about 12 inches diameter, with a movable re- 
flector attached to it; and a couple of wires descending 
from it to some galvanic apparatus at the foot of the 
erection. Until a little before nine o’clock in the even- 
ing all was in darkness, so far as the simple mechanism 
was concerned ; but the Place was illuminated with its 
usual complement of 100 large-sized gas-burners. The 
proper signal being given, the galvanic circuit was com- 
pleted by the junction of the wires, and almost instantly 
the light of day seemed to burst upon the entire area. 
Although all the gas-lights were ‘burning, they seemed 
in the glare of this new source of light to ‘ pale their 
ineffectual fires,’ as in the pure daylight itself. A large 
number of them were then put out; but the amount of 
light did not seem to be in the least diminished: at the 
distance of 100 yards it was possible to read moderate- 
sized print with great facility. The astonishment and 
applause of the populace were equally great, and the 
exhibition excited for some time much interest in the 
scientific circles of Paris. We believe that the scheme 
was afterwards taken up with a view to light the entire 
city of Paris by means of one vast light, to be called 
the ‘artificial sun.’ Owing, however, in all probability, 
to some defect in the mechanical arrangements of the 
light, the whole affair was dropped, and seems to have 
excited little or no attention until lately. 

In the customary experiments of the laboratory upon 
the marvels of galvanic electricity, the phenomenon has 
long been familiar to us; and the experiment is com- 
monly made by attaching to the extremities of the 
wires of the galvanic apparatus a couple of pencils of 
charcoal pared to a fine point. When the points are 
brought into contact, and the circuit thus completed, 
the electric agency passes through with such intense 
activity as to kindle them, and they may then be 
gently withdrawn, when the beautiful appearance of 
a brilliant and dazzling arc of light is seen somewhat 
in this form—supposing the straight lines to represent 
the charcoal points, and the half-curve the arc of light 
—~—. The light is yet longer and more brilliant in 
a vacuum—a strong evidence that it is not due to any 
process of combustion. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance connected with this experiment, that particles 
of the charcoal appear to fly from one pole, and to 
be carried over to the other. In some experiments 


made by an American philosopher, the one pole being 
charcoal, and the other plumbago, fused particles of the 
latter substance were transported to the charcoal point, 
which sensibly increased in length. It may save con- 
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fusion of ideas to state here, that we shall in the re- 
mainder of this article use the more correct expression 
electrode when it is necessary to speak of the ‘ poles’ of 
the battery. Some splendid experiments on this sub- 
ject were made some time since at the Royal Insti- 
tution. Possessing a battery power of the enormous 
number of 2000 plates, the experimenters were enabled 
to display some of the most brilliant results of galvanic 
energy. The stream of light in their case extended to 
the length of 4 inches; and the decomposing and in- 
candescent powers of the instrument have rarely been 
equalled. Professor Daniell, with a combination of 
seventy of his beautiful batteries, produced a dazzling 
flame to the extent of an inch in length. Mr Children 
has given an account of some of his experiments, which 
will be found in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ made 
with one of the most gigantic galvanic batteries ever 
constructed. The plates of this great apparatus exposed 
a surface of 32 square feet ; there were twenty-one cells, 
the capacity of which was 945 gallons. Other experi- 
menters have likewise been engaged upon this subject, 
but without bringing it to a successful practical issue. 
The principal difficulties have been—the want of a con- 
stant, equable, and continuously-acting galvanic battery 
of sufficient energy, and of a form of mechanical arrange- 
ment by which the steadiness of the light and the 
unvarying distance of the gradually-consuming elec- 
trodes should be maintained. The recent invention of 
Messrs Brett and Little, and the preceding one of Pro- 
fessor Daniell, have obviated much of the former diffi- 
culty; but the other remained unsurmounted until the 
present discovery solved the problem. 

The electric light has recently been exhibited in 
several parts of London. It was first introduced, we 
believe, at the extensive rooms frequently employed for 
public meetings in Hanover Square. The rooms were, 
as usual, lighted with chandeliers of wax candles, with 
a considerable number of oil-lamps; the total amount 
of light being considered to be equal to 200 or 300 wax 
candles, On the lecture-table was the light apparatus, 
a rather elegant object, covered with a tall glass shade. 
All things being made ready, the galvanic circuit was 
completed, and in a few seconds the whole apartment 
was filled with such a blaze of diffusive light, as caused 
the now dimly-burning candles and lamps to assume 
the muddy and lack-lustre aspect they bear in ordinary 
sunlight. Every object in this large room was brightly 
illuminated, and as an assistant turned the light on and 
off at pleasure, the transition was as violent as from 
broad day to evening twilight. The paintings on the 
ceiling were displayed in a manner not often witnessed 
on one of our brightest London summer days; and, 
what was very remarkable, the tone of the colours was 
precisely similar to that which they are seen to possess 
in real daylight. All the delicate intershadings of the 
yellows, grays, flesh-tints, and even of greens and blues, 
were brilliantly defined, and in all respects conveyed 
the daylight impression to the eye. The light was 
about: equal to that of 700 or 800 standard wax 
candles, yet a lady’s bonnet might have covered the 
entire apparatus; and the actual source of light did 
not occupy an area of more than an -inch in every 
direction, if so much. The rays were -then concen- 
trated by a powerful lens, and directed upon some 
pictures, which were placed for that purpose on the 
side of the room. The effect was as if a sunbeam had 
been snatched from the long-retired luminary himself, 
and thrown in ail its pure radiance on the painted 
canvas: so brilliant was the illumination, that in the 
surrounding mirrors it was perfectly easy to see the 
pure colours of the pictures reflected as if by day. By 
means of a glass prism, a spectacle yet more beautiful 
was shown: this was the display of the prismatic spec- 
trum, the entire number of the rays being present, and 
in brilliancy not to be distinguished from the same as 
shown by the decomposition of the true solar light. 
Perhaps one of the most striking displays of the cha- 
racter of the electric light followed. ‘The electrodes 


were immersed in a globe of water, and still the light 
continued gleaming forth in all its brilliancy. Those 
who are familiar with the oxyhydrogen light, and the 
peculiarly white, and somewhat intense light of the 
camphine lamp, might have felt doubtful of the result 
of a contrast with these, but the electric effulgence 
outshone both to a remarkable degree. It was stated 
at the time that a volume of light equal to that of 
10,000 wax candles could be evolved by the apparatus 
from a square inch of actual illuminating surface. The 
light burned, to use in this case an expressive, but 
incorrect phrase, with great steadiness and uniformity 
for a considerable time, but with the interruption of 
a temporary flickering, arising from some metallic im- 
purities in the charcoal electrodes. It was said that a 
light of from 1 candle to 100,000 might be obtained 
and sustained by this new system; and with regard to 
the cost of production, the light of 100 wax candles 
was obtainable at the rate of a penny an hour, or about, 
as it is stated by the inventor, one-twelfth less than 
the cost of gas for the same period, and producing the 
same degree of illumination. 

Through the kindness of the inventor, we were per- 
mitted a private examination of the light apparatus, 
which we shall now proceed to describe. It consists 
of an upright stand, about 12 or 14 inches high, and 
5 or 6 in diameter. The lower part is devoted, for 
about the height of three inches, to the necessary me- 
chanism connected with the movements of the elec- 
trodes. This is covered with a brass plate, and the 
apparatus is concealed from view by being surrounded 
either with a casing of wood, or by entering into 
some part of an ornamental pedestal of an ordinary 
table-lamp. From the brass plate three curved pieces 
of iron rise, meeting at the top in the form of the ribs 
of a cupola. One of these is connected with one of 
the wires of the galvanic battery, and the electrode 
is held in contact with it and the others by little 
screws, being so placed as to hang like a pendant from 
the point where the three curves of iron meet. From 
the centre of this plate the lower electrode is seen to 
rise, carried by an upright piece of brass, which works 
up and down in the plate, so as to bring the lower 
electrode either nearer to, or to remove it to a greater 
distance from, the upper one; or, when necessary, to 
make both touch one another. 

On removing the case, the simple and beautiful 
contrivance by which the electric-light problem is con- 
sidered to be solved is exposed to view. It is a com- 
bination of electro-magnetic motion and clockwork. 
The latter is very simple. It consists merely of a 
spring-barrel, actuating a ‘fly’ to regulate its speed, 
and setting in motion a little wheel, near the circum- 
ference of which a small pin is fixed, which comniu- 
nicates an eccentric motion to a short bar, working 
in a straight slit in its upper part. What is required 
is to produce a movement of the lower electrode either 
up or down; but the clockwork movements are all in 
one direction—say from left to right, or so as to move 
the rod carrying the electrode upwards only. This 
rod is connected at its lower part with a rack, or 
toothed portion, into which a small ratchet-wheel 
works, which is placed on a horizontal axis, likewise 
carrying a toothed wheel of a larger size, so that when 
this horizontal axis turns round, the little ratchet- 
wheel raises or depresses the toothed rack, and conse- 
quently the electrode connected with its upper end. It 
is in the manner by which motion is communicated to 
this horizontal axis that the alternate rising or falling 
movement is effected. We have already mentioned the 
little eccentric wheel as in connection with a flat bar or 
lever, and thus communicating to the latter a movement 
from side to side. This lever has attached to its centre 
a little curved piece of brass, having a hook at each end, 
very similar in form to the part called, we believe, the 
‘escapement’ of a clock pendulum, only with these re- 
markable differences—Ist, That it moves on a little 
pivot, so as, by its being either raised or depressed, it 
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would bring one or other of its hooked extremities into 
the cogs of the toothed wheel on the horizontal axis; 
and 2d, That these hooks act in opposition to one an- 
other, so that when one falls into the cogs of the wheel, 
it causes it to turn round in one direction, and the other 
is raised up so as not to act; or when the other falls 
into connection with the same wheel, it pushes it round 
in the opposite direction, the hook which was formerly 
acting being now in its turn made inactive. Now, from 
this description, it becomes manifest that all we want, 
in order to send the electrode up or down, is some deli- 
cate contrivance which should cause this hooked piece 
to be either raised or depressed ; for if we raise one of 
its hooked ends, the opposite one immediately works 
the wheel round one way, and drives the electrode up ; 
while, if we raise the other, a precisely opposite result 
takes place, and the electrode falls. Here lies the 
grand secret of the apparatus, and it is here that 
the electro-magnetic motion of which we spoke comes 
into play, and not only holds in check, but, with 
absolute will, directs the movements of the entire 
portion of the rest of the apparatus. A delicate 
bar of thin metal is attached to this movable hooked 
piece which plays such an important part. According 
as this bar is raised or depressed, so does it either cause 
one or other of the hooked ends to drop into the teeth 
of the wheel, and so turn it round in one or other 
direction. 

The last requisite is a motor power, by which this bar 
should be affected so as to produce whichever of these 
movements (up or down) is rendered necessary by the 
circumstances of the case. At one side of the portion 
of the stand in which this mechanism is contained will 
be seen a circular box, around which a coil or two of 
copper wire is wound: this contains a bar of soft iron; 
and in its centre a little rod moves up and down, to the 
lower end of which a piece of iron is connected, and to 
the upper the bar moving the hooked piece of which 
we have spoken. Now when the current of electricity 
passes along the copper wire, it renders the bar of 
iron around which it is coiled a magnet,* and therefore 
capable of attracting the piece of iron at the bottom of 
the little upright rod. In so doing, the latter is made 
to rise; and in consequence the bar rises, and the 
hooked piece is raised at one end; this brings the 
clockwork into immediate motion, and the electrode is 
moved by it in one direction. Should the current 
become feeble, the piece of iron is no longer sustained 
by the electro-magnet, and the little rod falls, causing 
the bar to fall, and making the opposite hook now to 
act upon the wheel; so that the electrode is moved in 
precisely the opposite direction. Thus a beautiful prin- 
ciple of self-regulation is established ; for as it is a law 
of the electric energy not to be able to leap beyond a 
certain distance from one electrode to the other, it 
follows that the greater the distance of separation, the 
greater will be the difficulty of the passage of the cur- 
rent from one electrode to the other; and thus a 
retarding power is exercised over the battery, which 
may be putting forth too much energy at the time. 
Should, however, the current become feeble, as has just 
been remarked, the soft iron bar ceases to be a magnet, 
the little rod drops, and the distance between the elec- 
trodes is lessened, until they may actually touch one 
another, thus facilitating the passage of the enfeebled 
current from one electrode to the other. The principle, 
in fact, is precisely that of the ‘ governor’ invented by 
Watt for the regulation of the steam-engine; too much 
force and too little being equally made to regulate and 
counteract themselves. It is hoped this description of 
this most beautiful contrivance will be fully intelligible 
to all who will go carefully through it, endeavouring, as 
they read, to realise the things spoken of: but it may 
be some help to the mind to know that in some of the 
illustrated papers a very clear sketch of the apparatus 


* The writer of this article here presupposes that the reader is 


may be found, and deserves attentive examination. We 
believe that the application of the self-regulating prin- 
ciple just explained, which must be considered among 
the most clever and mind-indicative mechanical inge- 
nuities of our day, is the principal basis on which the 
patent right is founded. 

The character of the electric light presents several 
remarkably interesting features, most of which belong 
to no other artificial light whatever, and assimilate it 
to that of the sun itself. Some of these have been 
already mentioned. The heat evolved is vastly dispro- 
portionate to the light produced, as may be conceived 
from the fact, that the lamp, when pouring forth a 
volume of light equal to 800 candles, did not emit more 
heat than that of one Argand lamp, equal to 6 or 7 
candles. The light is independent of combustion; hence 
it neither adds to, nor takes from, the air of the room 
in which it is used; and this is sufficiently evident from 
the fact, that it is made to burn in a close reservoir. 
How great an advantage this must prove may be well 
imagined by those whose lungs have suffered from the 
products of gas combustion! It appears, in fact, to be 
a pure light of incandescence, and something more, 
depending upon a peculiarity of the electric energy; 
certainly incandescence alone will not account for the 
intense brilliancy of ‘the light, nor, indeed, for other 
and more striking circumstances. The light has been 
displayed not only in air and under water, but also in 
alcohol, ether, sulphuret of carbon, and in atmospheres 
of carbonic acid, nitrogen, and hydrogen. Strange 
to say, this extraordinary light reveals its kindred 
nature with that of day by its being found to possess 
those chemical powers of decomposition which are 
known under the name of actinism.* Preparations of 
silver, which turn black when exposed to daylight, 
blacken also in the glare of the electric effulgence; and 
the chemical union of the mixed gases hydrogen and 
chlorine has been effected by placing a jar containing 
them in the light of the lamp. These results must sur- 
prise every one, and we have scarcely a doubt that by 
their means some light will bé reflected upon that 
obscure subject—the cause of solar light. The con- 
sumption of carbon in the electrodes is about half an 
inch an hour. 

Among the advantages which it is said to be calcu- 
lated to produce, the patentees say, ‘ It will be eminently 
valuable for lighthouses, railway stations, signal lights, 
dockyards, theatres, public buildings, &c.; for large 
shops where the exposure of delicate-coloured fabrics is 
necessary ; together with its application for the light- 
ing of private houses, as it requires no ventilation, and 
can be put in operation anywhere at a comparatively 
small cost, and with perfect safety. The wires might 
be arranged as neatly as bell-wires. For lighthouses 
it deserves to be separately noticed, on account of the 
immense benefit of its penetrating and powerful cha- 
racter, the remarkable economy of its adoption, and the 
facility of working such a light by submarine wires from 
any station that might be selected, without the neces- 
sity of erecting a building exactly at the spot where the 
beacon may be required to be set up.’ If these can be 
all realised, the discovery will indeed be a boon to 
science and to man of no ordinary kind. 

In conclusion, there can be no question as to the im- 
measurable superiority of the light itself: in pure and 
brilliant lustre, and in far-penetrating power, it is com- 
parable only with solar light. But it is equally cer- 
tain that there are some arduous difficulties in the way 
of its adoption, particularly for in-door use. The tardy 
manner in which gas—a source of light so easy, and so 
readily intelligible to the humblest capacities—has been 
admitted into our houses, causes us to speak with cir- 
cumspection as to the ingress of a new artificial light 
absolutely demanding the sharp attention of a pretty 
clearly-informed mind for its permanence and power. 
In the case of carburetted hydrogen, all the trouble of 


acquainted with the phenomena of ‘ induced magnetism.’ 


* See Journal, No. 52, new series, 
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the manufacture is spared us: on turning a tap, we 
have a perpetual light if we please without further 
trouble. This can never be said of the electric light, 
since each light requires a separate system of battery 
cells ; and these must be looked after, cleaned, and re- 
| newed from time to time. On such points, however, 
experience will supply the best decision; and we sin- 
cerely trust it may be favourable. For signal lights, 
or for public illumination, as in large buildings, where 
it is an attendant’s especial duty to look to the lights, 
we have little hesitation in expressing our hope and 
belief that this new and splendid light will eventually 
supersede every other. 


THERE ARE FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 
A TALE. 
BY THE LATE MRS JAMES GRAY.* 


Peruaps there are no disagreements in which the con- 
tending parties are so hard to be reconciled as those 
designated ‘family quarrels.’ Why this is the case is 
a question involving a multitude of considerations, on 
only one or two of which we can briefly touch at present. 
It may proceed in some degree from the same principle 
on which is grounded the old adage, ‘Familiarity breeds 
contempt.’ ‘He is my own relation; surely I have a 
right to advise him.’ ‘She is my cousin ; it is hard if 
one cannot speak one’s mind freely to so near a connec- 
tion ;’ forgetting that the very indissoluble nature of the 
tie existing between the parties is, as in a marriage, an 
extra reason for that forbearance which should ever be 
practised between man and man. Again, there are often 
in families clashing interests, requiring the exercise of 
justice, kindness, and impartiality, to adjust them satis- 
factorily, and these qualities are by no means so com- 
mon as some less amiable ones. No small portion of 
the quarrels in families begin from this source. But if 
family quarrels are bitter and vindictive, there is an- 
other less open species of warfare perpetually going on in 
some families, which is not so easily defined or even so 


easily reconciled. ‘A shyness,’ ‘a coldness’—these are 
the terms by which it is designated ; and it consists in a 
thousand little uncharitable acts and feelings, in which 
both parties are generally pretty equally to blame. The 
fact of who was the original aggressor, or what the 
aggression was, is lost in the distance; but each has a 
multitude of complaints to make of the other, and this 
continued unpleasantness is thus kept up and fomented 
by the commission of numerous faults on both sides. 
In illustration take the following true story. 

James and William Bolton were brothers, residing in 
a flourishing manufacturing town—the eldest and 
youngest of a large family, the intermediate branches 
of which were scattered through the four quarters of 
the world. James, the elder, had also passed a good 
portion of his early life abroad, and returning to his 
native country with a considerable property, had been 
drawn by the strength of natural affection, first to visit, 
and secondly to settle in the locality where his only 
near relative now in England was already residing. 
William had been married for two or three years, and 
was the father of two children, a boy and a girl. He 
had married a lady of small ready-money property, 
which had been very useful to him in a business re- 
quiring a more extensive capital than he had himself 
possessed; and she, being what is usually called a 
‘clever manager’—a shrewd, active, domestic per- 
sonage—it was considered that William Bolton had 
made an excellent match. Whether it was the sight 
of his brother’s domestic happiness, or that he thought 
a house of his own would be preferable to the 
lodgings he now occupied, I know not, but before 
he had been at home many months, James Bol- 
ton announced to his brother that he was disposed 
to marry; and within a year after his return to Eng- 


* This paper is communicated by Mr Gray. 


land, he led to the hymeneal altar a lady, not so young 
as to be denominated a girl, yet scarcely so old as 
to be reported of a certain age. Mrs William Bolton, 
who, for various reasons, was not fully satisfied with 
the match, was quite sure that five years might without 
injustice be added to the thirty the lady owned to, and 
wondered she did not wear caps. ‘It would look so much 
more respectable, my dear, considering your brother’s 
age,’ as she remarked to her husband, 

Be this as it may, in the course of a few years Mrs 
James became the mother of a numerous and thriving 
family, whilst Mrs William’s, with the addition of a 
little girl, born in the same year with Mrs James’s 
second, remained unenlarged. But by the time ten 
years of matrimony had gone over the head of the elder 
brother, one of the sh , the unpl t , SO un- 
accountable, so apparently incurable, to which I alluded 
in the beginning of this story, had arisen between the 
families, and seemed rather to increase than to diminish 
with each succeeding year. Not between the brothers : 
their affection was undiminished; their greetings as 
kind and cordial as ever. But they seldom met; and, 
as if secretly conscious of the disunion amidst the 
allied powers, never alluded to the circumstance. 

Mrs William Bolton was indeed a curious com- 
pound. She was, as we said, shrewd, managing, and 


active; she was tolerably well informed; had been a | 


good daughter to infirm parents, was an affectionate 
wife, and a doting mother. Besides this, she had a 
kind and warm heart, and would have given, to use a 
common expression, the very clothes off her back to 
succour the distressed for whom her feelings were in- 
terested. But she was full of prejudices, social, moral, 
and political, and given to express herself on many 
occasions far more strongly than the occasion warranted : 


this she called an honest speaking of her mind, while | 


many considered it as rude and abrupt. She was of a 


good family ; her husband, indeed, was the only trader | 


in it; they had all been in professions before ; and she 
had rather a lowering idea of trade. 


family to look after had something else to do than gad 
about ; secondly, because there were few in her own 
sphere whom she liked well enough to put herself out 
of the way to visit; and she had not the least idea of 
any duty she owed to society, which should make her 
spend her time with those she did not care for. There 
were, however, a chosen few, who ran nearly parallel 
to herself in prejudices, which they dignified with 


the name of principle; and these formed almost her | 


only associates. Mrs James Bolton she never liked: 
her father, it turned out, had been a pawnbroker; 
and Mrs William affected a charitable hushing-up of 


the circumstance whenever it happened to be alluded | 


to, while at the same time she indulged in many a 
strong hint at upstarts and low-born people while in 


the presence of James Bolton’s family—especially the | 


elder children, who being, poor things, in blessed 


ignorance of their mamma’s origin, could only vainly | 
wonder at their aunt’s vehemence. Then Mrs James | 


was accused by Mrs William of being thoroughly 


idle ; and that she was of a less active turn than her | 


sister-in-law, nobody could deny. She was a fair, 


plump, composed-looking dame, who took the world | 


easily, trusted to washerwomen to darn stockings, and 
to servants to dress her children; and in the midst of a 
domestic Babel, which Mrs William would have talked 
and commanded into worse confusion in no time, might 
often be seen quietly lounging on a sofa, with her mind 
engaged with the last new novel. Then both James 
Bolton and his lady liked to keep a more sumptuous 
table than Mrs William approved of; were fond of high- 
seasoned dainties, and so forth; and Mrs William chose 
to set them down as gluttons. ‘I really dread asking 
your brother to dinner, my dear,’ Mrs William would 
remark ; ‘ one has to be so particular, and make such a 
fuss.’ Now the truth was, that some soup, a good 
joint of meat, and a pudding, would have furnished 


She kept little | 
company—irst, because she said a woman who had a | 
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quite a sufficient dinner for the occasion, and all parties 
would have been satisfied; but Mrs William made her 
fatigue evident, as she sat down at the head of her 
well-furnished board. The children, as little children, 
played together, but, with the singular instincts of 
children, soon felt the coldness of their parents ex- 
tending to themselves. Indeed their mammas did not 
spare their invectives on each other’s progeny before 
their own. Mrs James pronounced Mrs William’s the 
rudest and most forward brats in the universe; Mrs 
William thanked Heaven her children were honest and 
independent—she would not have them so artful and 
deceitful as their cousins for the world. 

As the families grew up, matters did not mend, for 
the daughters (Mrs James had four to Mrs William’s 
two) were as distasteful to the latter as ever the mother 
had been. ‘ Empty, affected, artful creatures,’ Mrs Wil- 
liam designated them : ‘ to be sure what better could be 
expected from their bringing up?’ Now the four 
Misses Bolton were neither better nor worse than the 
generality of young ladies: they were moderately good- 
looking, moderately accomplished, reasonably fond of 
each other, and delighted in gaiety, and dress, and 
beaux. Here Mrs William had a great triumph: her 
Jane was decidedly beautiful; her Millicent pretty and 
extremely clever—the only blot in her mother’s eyes 
being, that she seemed to love her aunt, her uncle, her 
cousins, and all her relations next to her own parents, 
with the most perfect and child-like confidence; and 
they loved her. Millicent was as completely a family 
pet as ever was heroine of romance. She seemed to 
have come into the world without a spot in her mind 
where pride or prejudice could grow—loving her pa- 
rents, her brother and sister supremely, yet with love 
enough to extend to all besides: a lovely, happy, loving 
creature indeed was little Milly Bolton. 

Jane, the elder sister, was even more beautiful; her 


mind was well cultivated; her manners elegant; her. 


nature extremely affectionate. But she inherited much 
of her mother’s prejudice and pride, and in her the family 
dislike did not seem likely to be softened. Jane was 
exceedingly polite to her cousins, and was by them 
treated with politeness in return; but little, loving 
Milly was their idol. If their mother would have per- 
mitted it, they would have had her amongst them every 
day, and all day long; but Mrs William was always 
ready with an excuse to prevent her going amongst 
them; and they delighted to tease their aunt by show- 
ing her every possible preference over her own pet 
ane. 

As the families advanced in age, new opportunities 
for difference and mutual censure arose. The four 
* Misses Bolton’ of the Priory—I should have said be- 
fore that, some years previously, James had purchased 
a house and garden in the outskirts of the town 
which bore that dignified epithet, though the new man- 
sion, built on the site of an old monastic ruin, had as 
much resemblance to a priory as a county jail—the four 
Misses Bolton were all dressy, showy girls, inclined to 
be gay, and often as circumstances would permit en- 
joying a ball, enraptured with a pic-nic, and flirting 
merrily when opportunity offered. Mrs William did not 
allow danglers at her house; and when young gentlemen 
came there, it was not to sit by her daughters’ work- 
table, or hang over their harp: they came to dinner or 
tea, and saw the young ladies only in her presence. 
Some girls might have felt this as a restraint, but Mrs 
William’s daughters did not. Jane had been so com- 
pletely trained in her mother’s way, and so thoroughly 
inherited her spirit, that she would have wished no 
other arrangement had a choice been allowed her; and 
besides that Millicent would never have dreamt of a 
rebellious thought, her heart was so far preoccupied by 
an unconscious love of her cousin Charles Bolton, the 
eldest of the Priory flock, that she cared very little for 
any other. Her Ccusin Sophia was her chief friend, a 
circumstance causing a deal of annoyance to Mrs 
William, who, however, strove to counteract the influ- 


ence of ‘that giddy Sophia’ by keeping Milly as much 
as possible away, and never allowing her to join in the 
parties which included her cousins when she could pre- 
vent it. She saw nothing of Milly’s innocent attach- 
ment to Charles, for Charles did not like his aunt, and 
seldom visited her; but she was by no means blind to 
that which her own son Henry had formed suddenly and 
unexpectedly for Sophia. Henry had been absent from 
home except at short intervals; and having completed 
his college course, came home, as it seemed to Mrs 
William, just to fall in love with Sophia, whom, of all 
the four Boltons, she disliked the most; but the young 
man was headstrong, and she knew too well the danger 
of open opposition to his will. She contented herself 
with making little cutting remarks, and passing censure 
on Sophia whenever opportunity offered; a course of 
conduct which sometimes elicited a laugh from her 
dutiful son when he was in a good humour—when in 
an ill humour, a surly contradiction. Meanwhile Sophia, 
who delighted to tease her aunt, encouraged Henry’s 
attentions on all occasions, still declining to enter into 
a positive engagement with him, on the grounds that 
she was aware his mother disliked her—that she was 
above forming a clandestine engagement—that she 
never would marry into a family where she was not a 
favourite, &c. adroitly managing at the same time to 
keep the young man in play, so that if nothing better 
should offer within a reasonable time, he would still be 
a dernier ressort. Though silent on the subject to her 
son, Mrs William exercised no such restraint amongst 
the few chosen friends to whom we have before alluded, 
representing Sophia as an artful girl, who, under the 
guidance of a designing mother (poor Mrs James), had 
entrapped the affections of her beloved son. She forgot, 
in the heat of her anger, that, all things considered, the 
match would be a pretty equal one—that Sophia would 
have a small fortune; that Henry’s expectations were 
not so brilliant as to make him a peculiarly desirable 
match. 

To Mrs William’s mingled delight and vexation she 
was soon delivered from her fears regarding her son; 
and she was annoyed at having to confess they were 
groundless. A coldness took place between the parties, 
arising in the attentions of a certain Mr Aldred to 
Sophia; and at length her public engagement to him 
being announced, put an end to one source of Mrs Wil- 
liam’s uneasiness. Mr Aldred was neither very young 
nor very handsome, nor was he immensely rich; but 
as Sophia was five-and-twenty, and not strikingly hand- 
some, and as no other eligible offer just now shone in 
the horizon, she, and her mother, and her sisters, agreed 
in-full conclave that he might do, and Sophia accordingly 
became his wife. A very good, obedient wife she made 
after all, to a somewhat exacting and fretful husband ; 
but as he allowed her to dress as handsomely as she 

and, while he sometimes grumbled at her 
gaieties, did not prevent her entering into them, she, 
not being troubled by any very killing sensibilities, 
managed to get on with him quite as smoothly as she 
could have expected to do. 

Meanwhile Jane Bolton had attracted the regards of 
a young man of good family, who had lately entered 
into partnership with her father ; and as he was a great 
favourite with her mother, somewhat aristocratic in 
appearance, and exceedingly in love, the lady surren- 
dered, on condition that two years should be permitted 
to elapse before they were married. ‘ My daughter,’ 
said Mrs William, ‘is not in such a hurry to make 
sure of her lover as certain young ladies she could 
name, She would not disgrace herself as some young 
ladies would do, by engaging themselves one month, 
and marrying the next.’ But just at this crisis a new 
turn was given to the attention of the family in all 
its branches, by the receipt of letters from abroad, 
which informed James and William Bolton that their 
brother Charles, who had resided in Spain from his 
boyhood, and having married the = of a resi- 


dent English merchant who had settled there, was 
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dead, and that his widow and her only daughter in- 
tended to go to England early in the ensuing spring, 
that the latter might make the acquaintance of those 
relatives, to whose care she would naturally be con- 
signed, should the decease of her mother, who was in 
delicate health, leave her otherwise unprotected. Let- 
ters of condolence and invitation were written, and de- 
spatched by both the family at the Priory and at 
William Bolton’s; and it was already beginning to be 
matter of dispute and jealousy as to which invitation 
she would accept, or which family she would visit first, 
when an end was put to the controversy by the receipt 
of further letters from the widow, who, after warmly 
thanking her relatives for their kind invitations, de- 
clined them in toto. ‘If my friends will kindly exert 
themselves to procure me a small furnished house or 
comfortable lodgings, I shall be truly obliged to them ; 
but as I feel that I shall have a better chance of securing 
their affections thus, than by becoming an inmate with 
either, I feel more at liberty to do as I please; and 
believe me, the habits of an invalid, to say nothing 
of those of a foreigner, do not add to the comforts of 
another person’s establishment. I shall, on my arrival 
in London, which will be next month, wait there until 
I hear that such lodgings have been procured for me.’ 

Here, again, was farther cause for rivalry and dis- 
agreement. Aunt Helen had not appointed either 
branch of the family to act as her agents in the matter, 
but left it amongst them, thinking, doubtless, good 
easy woman, that all would unite in endeavouring to 
find out the most comfortable locale for her and her 
daughter. What heartburnings, what stiffled bicker- 
ings, were occasioned by her omission! Mrs William 
and Jane discovered spacious and airy lodgings; the 
very thing for the widow: so cheap too! The Priory 
misses hit on a love of a cottage half a mile beyond 
their own, the prettiest and sweetest place possible in 
summer, aud with no disadvantages to speak of—a stag- 
nant pond, a want of proper furniture, and so forth 
excepted ; these seeming to be but trifling drawbacks. 
In this emergency, fortunately, James and William did 
for once exert themselves—found a more eligible house 
than the young ladies, and jointly supplied what was 
wanting in furniture ; and as the lady had declined their 
offered hospitalities, agreed to pay the rent between 
them, should it appear, on investigation, that the cir- 
cumstances of the widow would render such attention 
acceptable. 

The widow arrived in London ; and her request that 
all would be assembled at her new home to receive her 
on a certain day, as she wished to make the acquaint- 
ance of all her husband’s relatives at once, settled 
another delicate question of precedence, which had 
already begun to agitate the fair breasts of the con- 
tending parties. Even to the last mcument the spirit 
of rivalry prevailed ; both parties brought to the house 
certain necessary articles of provision; both went over 
all the rooms to see that nothing was omitted which 
ought to have been provided; and neither would for 
one moment, or in one particular, trust to the other! 

Mrs Charles Bolton, or Aunt Helen, as we shall call 
the new-comer, was one of the most prepossessing and 
lovely beings that could well be imagined. She had 
been married at sixteen, and her present age was not 
more than six-and-thirty. Her exceedingly slight 
figure, fair skin, and blue eyes, made her appear ‘still 
younger; and she looked far more like the sister than 
the mother of the beautiful girl who, in all the bloom 
of early womanhood, stood by her side. The deep 
mourning habits of the strangers, and the circum- 
stance that dark hair and eyes predominated in the 
other members of the family, rendered them still more 
striking. Yet though no studied dress or attitude 
would have made them more picturesque, the Widow 
Bolton and her daughter were the least affected and the 
simplest of human beings. They had lived much alone, 
and were friends and companions from the hour of Made- 
line’s birth; for Aunt Helen’s own connections abroad 


were all either dead or dispersed. The gentle stranger, 
born of English parents, had little in common with the 
ladies of Spain; and in her husband and daughter 
Aunt Helen had found her world. She had read much, 
for she had undertaken, with some small assistance 
from masters, the education of her daughter herself; 
and teaching, had been herself taught. She dropt into 
the little world of her English relatives, with all their 
bickerings and jealousies, like a creature from another 
sphere, prepared to love them all; and yet so simple, so 
guileless, so free from prejudice, that she might have 
put them to shame, as the presence of an angel would 
have done. They could not differ about Aunt Helen. 
They had only to admire, and wonder, and love, both 
her and her gentle loving girl, whose blue eyes looked 
as if asking to love her. Wonderful to say, for at 
least six weeks after her arrival at W——, Aunt Helen 
gave no cause of offence to either party by any apparent 
preference for the other. ‘The Priory misses, indeed, 
monopolised Madeline a good deal; but Mrs William 
was charitable enough to say that Madeline was not in 
fault. ‘They had more idle time, she said, ‘than 
Jane; and a poor simple girl like Madeline was not 
likely to see what they were, so long as they flattered 
and were kind to her.’ She really did wonder, however, 
at her sister-in-law allowing Madeline to be out so 
much with them—girls who were always showing 
themselves in public walks, and laughing, and flirting. 
She would soon tell Helen her mind, if it were not that 
she dreaded to make mischief: ‘ But never mind, she 
would find them out by and by.’ ‘I wonder,’ quoth 
Mrs James, ‘ how my sister-in-law can find pleasure in 
having that disagreeable Jane there so often? Clever, 
indeed! Well, | suppose Jane is clever; but Helen is 
so well informed herself, I should not think Jane could 
teach her much!’ 

Twelve months passed by; and by the end of that 
time the widow’s eyes were opened, not to find out the 
peculiar faults of each party, but to see and wonder at 
the ill-feeling that, without any real cause, existed be- 
tween them. 

*My dear Mary,’ said she to the second hope of 
the Priory, exalted by her sister’s marriage to the 
title of Miss Bolton—‘ my dear Mary, why do you speak 
so slightingly of dear Jane? And 1 cannot think 
you treat your Aunt William with all the respect due 
to her from her relationship. Excuse me speaking of 
these things—there is evidently something wrong 
amongst you. As a relation, and a truly interested 
friend, may I inquire the cause?’ 

* Oh, Mrs William and her family k~ow best: we have 
never given them any cause of offence. But mamma 
says, from the time of her marriage, Aunt William 
never seemed to be fond of her; and I suppose, for that 
reason, mamma did not like her. We never were 
favourites with her from childhood; and I do not see 
why we are to submit to be trampled on!’ 

* Nor I either; but I do not find that there has been 
any attempt to trample on you. Pray, my dear, did 
you or yours ever attempt to conciliate your aunt and 
cousins?—did you ever pass small slights? Strive not 
to be apt to imagine offences; and if offences were 
really offered, strive to return good for evil.’ 

Mary reddened; but she made no reply for some 
moments. At length she said, ‘I am sure we have 
done as much to conciliate my aunt and Jane as they 
could expect—more than they ever did for us.’ 

* Perhaps so, my dear; but one person doing wrong 
is no reason why another should do so also. I have 
for some time past been making my observations on 
what has been passing around me; and with sorrow I 
have seen the disunion of tempers existing amongst 
the members of my beloved husband’s family. I do 
not say that your coldness of feeling amounts to hatred 
—God forbid! I am sure if either family were ill, or 
in deep affliction, all this outer current of ill-will would 
give way, petty bickerings be forgotten, and the kind- 
liest aid and sympathy be given and received.’ 
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‘Jane, my dear girl, said Aunt Helen a few days 
afterwards to her elder niece, ‘why do you so obsti- 
nately refuse to join the Priory party to Eldwood; yet 
when Helen invited you, you coldly declined? It can- 
not be that you have any objection to a water party, 
because you went to Forley with the Benfields the other 
day.’ 
*I don’t care about going,’ said she, bridling up. ‘I 
don’t care to go, except with one or two chosen friends 
like the Benfields. I don’t see why I should put myself 
out of the way to go with people who don’t want my 
company, and who only ask me, I do think, that they 
may take offence at my refusing.’ 

*Then why refuse? If I were in your position, I 
would put myself very much out of the way, if neces- 
sary, to accept the invitation.’ 

‘What! when I know they would rather be without 
me ?’ 

‘ But, Jane, it is in your own power to make them 
rather be with you. Why, dearest, in the society of 
your nearest relatives, are you so constrained, so cold, 
so silent?’ 7 can bear witness that you can be the most 
agreeable companion when you choose: you have stores 
of knowledge ; you have natural wit; you have powers 
of pleasing and amusimg which need only be exerted to 
make you as desiredias you could wish. Go to this 
party ; fling off constraint and hauteur; be natural; be 
willing to please; and, above all, instead of taking 
offence, be blind to any real or imagined affront that 
you may think you perceive. Do this once or twice, 
and believe me the effect will be magical.’ 

‘But, my dear Aunt Helen, do you not see it would 
be useless? Do you not see that my cousins hate me?’ 

‘You are mistaken, Jane ; they are only annoyed by 
your evident disdain, and naturally so: still I do not 
bear them harmless. There are faults on both sides; and 
I never knew quarrels, disputes, or coldness yet in 
which, on investigation, such did not appear to be the 
ease.’ But Jane would not promise to go to Eldwood, 
and the Priory party would not ask her again. 

*Let her promise you, Aunt Helen, that the invita- 
tion shall be accepted, and it shall be given,’ said they. 

‘Let them ask me, and then they will have my 
answer,’ said Jane. So, for want of a little concession 
on either side—for Jane had half resolved she would go 
to Eldwood if the second invitation were so worded as 
to please her—the opportunity was lost, and Jane said 
to her Aunt Helen,‘ You see they did not want me: 
they would not ask me again for fear I should accept.’ 

‘Nay, Jane, for fear you should refuse, said her 
aunt. But Jane-shook her head, and was incredulous. 

Byxthis time Aunt Helen’s visit had extended to 
double the term she had originally intended, and her 
medical attendant advised her to return to Lisbon, at 
least for the winter, as a second sojourn in England 
during the cold weather would be likely to prove exceed- 
ingly injurious to her health. But before she went, she 
made a last effort to promote harmonious understand- 
ing amongst them all. She invited them to a farewell 
dinner in her cottage, and they could not refuse to meet 
there on so peculiar an occasion. Marvellously civil 
were all the guests to each other during that evening ; 
but still Aunt Helen saw, with deep regret, that her pre- 
sence and the occasion of their meeting were the only 
causes of this cessation of covert hostilities. Even then 

Mrs James was secretly sneering at Mrs William’s plain 
black dress, and Mrs William thought in her heart that, 
at Mrs James’s time of life, a cap with a plainer trim- 
ming than pink satin and blush roses would be more 
becoming. 

I need hardly pursue my story farther: still I am 
conscious that it wants that charm to most readers of 
such tales—a catastrophe. However, I may add, in 
conclusion, that my picture has been drawn from life, 
and that my object in thus tracing it has been more for 
instruction than amusement. These little daily feelings 
of unpleasantness, these chains of ill-natured feeling, 
are frequently far harder to be overcome than a down- 


right quarrel with a good palpable origin. In the one 
case there are so many small offences, so many trifling 
annoyances to be unremembered and forgiven, so many 
perpetuaily - recurring temptations to vex the easily 
offended, that before we can so far overcome ourselves, 
there must of necessity be a severe self-scrutiny—a 
veiling of pride, combined with a real wish to be at 
peace and live in harmony with all—a yielding and for- 
giving spirit on our part, before this can be accomplished. 
That such a line of conduct is as much our interest as 
our duty, must be evident to all who will consider the 
subject in its true light, and particularly in all such 
cases where the offence is one so palpably unnatural, 
and where the faults are so plainly on both sides. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Mr Macavtay, in addition to his distinction as a 
senator and minister, enjoys that of the most brilliant 
article-writer of his day; and this is no small literary 
distinction, considering the importance which now be- 
longs to periodical literature. He has at length fairly 
ventured on one of those massive tasks which may still 
be considered as a more effective trial of literary genius 
and skill—the first two volumes of his History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of James IT. have just appeared. 
The limitation as to time may be presumed to imply, 
what most people will be ready to acknowledge, that 
the earlier portion of our national history is chiefly 
interesting as merely a romantic narrative, and that it 
is only towards the close of the seventeenth century 
that we find in it any decided bearing upon modern 
politics, social economy, or even the national character, 
as now exhibited and understood. For this period we 
possess certain histories which—overlooking the few 
final chapters of Hume—can only be considered as so 
many pieces of literary journeymanship: we have, be- 
sides, the History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
by Lord Mahon, which, though graceful and intelligent, 
is yet far from satisfying the requirements of the case. 
We are therefore glad to find a man of such qualifica- 
tions for historical narration as Mr Macaulay taking 
up this duty: partial his work must necessarily be, 
but that it will be instinct with the vitality of genius, 
and written from an abundance of information unex- 
ampled, no one can doubt. 

He commences with a brief and rapid sketch of the 
history from Elizabeth downwards. Unrelenting to- 
wards the Stuarts, as might be expected, it will be 
found considerably less kindly towards Cromwell and 
the Puritans than Mr Carlyle. It is scarcely worth 
While, on so limited a field as this, to attempt criticism ; 
yet we cannot refrain from the remark, that the errors 
of royalty arg generally ascribed by the author to the 
worst causes,,,while those of the popular party are 
treated with a,transparent disposition to excuse them 
for the motives, sake. For example, after a mild ex- 
position of that violence of the Whigs at the time of 
the Popish Plot and Exclusion Bill which led to the 
subsequent Tory reaction, it is curious to fall on such 
a sentence as this respecting Charles II.:—‘ Fortu- 
nately for himself, he was induced, at this crisis, to 
adopt a policy which, for ends such as his, was singu- 
larly judicious.’ Verily it has been well remarked, that 
a dethroned dynasty stands but a poor chance of getting 
its deserts from the historian. Why is there no accom- 
plished person of sufficient gallantry to try to do for 
the losers in the political game of that age, the simple 
justice of displaying not merely their faults and misfor- 
tunes, but the circumstances and temptations, so peril- 
ous to honesty and judgment, amidst which it was their 
fate to act? Itis yet too soon, we suppose, for such a 
duty being undertaken. 

With so little space at our command, it is impossible 
that we should lead our readers into anything but the 
most partial acquaintance with Mr Macaulay’s volumes. 
We are anxious that the few quotations we can make 


should present to full advantage the large information 
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and artistic skill under favour of which the work is 
executed. We shall commence with a portion of Mr 
Macaulay’s view of William of Orange’s character, in- 
cluding a trait of genuine natural friendship in a 
sphere of life where it is not generally looked for. 
William ‘was born with violent passions and quick 
sensibilities: but the strength of his emotions was not 
suspected by the world. * * * Where he loved, he 
loved with the whole energy of his strong mind. * * * 
Highest in his favour stood a gentleman of his house- 
hold named Bentinck, sprung from a noble Batavian 
race, and destined to be the founder of one of the great 
patrician houses of England [Portland]. The fidelity of 
Bentinck had been tried by no common test. It was 
while the United Provinces were struggling for existence 
against the French power that the young prince on 
whom all their hopes were fixed was seized by the small- 


| pox. That disease had been fatal to many members of 
| his family, and at first wore, in his case, a peculiarly 


malignant aspect. The public consternation was great. 
The streets of the Hague were crowded from daybreak 
to sunset by persons anxiously asking how his highness 
was. At length his complaint took a favourable turn. 
His escape was attributed partly to his own singular 
equanimity, and partly to the intrepid and indefatigable 
friendship of Bentinck. From the hands of Bentinck 
alone William took food and medicine; by Bentinck 
alone William was lifted from his bed and laid down 
in it. “ Whether Bentinck slept or not while I was ill,” 
said William to Temple with great tenderness, “ I know 
not. But this I know, through sixteen days and nights, 
I never once called for anything but that Bentinck was 
instantly at my side.” Before the faithful servant had 
entirely performed his task, he had himself caught the 
contagion. Still, however, he bore up against drowsi- 
ness and fever till his master was pronounced conva- 
lescent: then, at length, Bentinck asked leave to go 
home. It was time: for his limbs would no longer 


| support him. He was in great danger, but recovered, 


and as soon as he left his bed, hastened to the army, 
where, during many sharp campaigns, he was ever 
found, as he had been in peril of a different kind, close 
to William’s side. 

* Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and 
pure as any that ancient or modern history records. 
The descendants of Bentinck still preserve many letters 
written by William to their ancestor; and it is not too 
much to say that no person who has not studied those 
letters can form a correct notion of the prince’s charac- 
ter. He whom even his admirers generally accounted 
the most distant and frigid of men, here forgets all dis- 
tinctions of rank, and pours out all his feelings with the 
ingenuousness of a schoolboy. He imparts without 
reserve secrets of the highest moment. He explains 
with perfect simplicity vast designs affecting all the 
governments of Europe. Mingled with his communica- 
tions on such subjects are other communications of a 
very different, but perhaps not of a less interesting 


| kind. All his adventures, all his personal feelings, his 


long runs after enormous stags, his carousals on St 
Hubert’s day, the growth of his plantations, the failure 
of his melons, the state of his stud, his wish to procure 
an easy pad nag for his wife, his vexation at learning 
that one of his household, after ruining a girl of good 
family, refused to marry her, his fits of sea-sickness, 
his coughs, his headaches, his devotional moods, his gra- 
titude for the Divine protection after a great escape, his 
struggles to submit himself to the Divine will after a 
disaster, are described with an amiable garrulity hardly 
to have been expected from the most discreet and sedate 
statesman of the age. Still more remarkable is the 
careless effusion of his tenderness, and the brotherly 
interest which he takes in his friend’s domestic felicity. 
When an heir is born to Bentinck, “ He will live, I 
hope,” says William, “to be as good a fellow as you 
are; and if I should have a son, our children will love 
each other, I hope, as we have done.” Through life he 
continues to regard the little Bentincks with paternal 


kindness. He calls them by endearing diminutives ; 
he takes charge of them in their father’s absence; and 
though vexed at being forced to refuse them any plea- 
sure, will not suffer them to go on a hunting party, 
where there would be risk of a push from a stag’s horn, 
or to sit up late at a riotous supper. When their 
mother is taken ill during her husband’s absence, Wil- 
liam, in the midst of business of the highest moment, 
finds time to send off several expresses in one day with 
short notes containing intelligence of her state. On one 
occasion, when she is pronounced out of danger after a 
severe attack, the prince breaks forth into fervent ex- 
pressions of gratitude to God. “I write,” he says, 
“ with tears of joy in my eyes.” There is a singular 
charm in such letters, penned by a man whose irre- 
sistible energy and inflexible firmness extorted the 
respect of his enemies, whose cold and ungracious de- 
meanour repelled the attachment of almost all his parti- 
sans, and whose mind was occupied by gigantic schemes 
which have changed the face of the world.’ 

It seems that for the nine first years of his married 
life, William brooded in silence over the prospect of 
being subordinate to his wife, in the event of her attain- 
ing the English throne. It caused an unhappiness be- 
tween the pair, of which Mary could not divine the 
cause, till the officious good-nature of Burnet disclosed 
it to her. ‘Burnet, with many apologies, and with 
solemn protestations that no human being had put words 
into his mouth, informed her that the remedy was in 
her own hands. She might easily, when the crown de- 
volved on her, induce her parliament not only to give 
the regal title to her husband, but even to transfer to 
him by a legislative act the administration of the govern- 
ment. “ But,” he added, “ your royal highness ought 
to consider well before you announce any such resolu- 
tion; for it is a resolution which, having once been an- 
nounced, cannot safely or easily be retracted.” “I want 
no time for consideration,” answered Mary. “It is 
enough that I have an opportunity of showing my regard 
for the prince. Tell him what I say; and bring him to 
me, that he may hear it from my own lips.” Burnet 
went in quest of William. But William was many 
miles off after a stag. It was not till the next day that 
the decisive interview took place. “I did not know 
till yesterday,” said Mary, “that there was such a diffe- 
rence between the laws of England and the laws of God. 
But I now promise you that you shall always bear rule; 
and in return, I ask only this, that, as I shall observe 
the precept which enjoins wives to obey their husbands, 
you will observe that which enjoins husbands to love 
their wives.” Her generous affection completely gained 
the heart of William. From that time till the sad day 
when he was carried away in fits from her dying bed, 
there was entire friendship and confidence between 
them. Many of her letters to him are extant; and 
they contain abundant evidence that this man, un- 
amiable as he was in the eyes of the multitude, had 
succeeded in inspiring a beautiful and virtuous woman, 
born his superior, with a passion fond even to idolatry.’ 

For a page of animated painting, we may present 
the account of the entry of the prince’s troops into 
Exeter, on their way to effect what became the Revolu- 
tion. ‘ All the neighbouring villages poured forth their 
inhabitants. A great crowd, consisting chiefly of young 
peasants, brandishing their cudgels, had assembled on 
the top of Haldon Hill, whence the army, marching 
from Chudleigh, first descried the rich valley of the 
Exe, and the two massive towers rising from the cloud 
of smoke which overhung the capital of the west. The 
road, all down the long descent and through the plain 
to the banks of the river, was lined, mile after mile, 
with spectators. From the West Gate to the Cathedral 
Close, the pressing and shouting on each side was such 
as reminded Londoners of the crowds on the Lord 
Mayor’s Day. The houses were gaily decorated. Doors, 
windows, balconies, and roofs were thronged with gazers. 
An eye accustomed to the pomp of war would have 
found much to criticise in the spectacle; for several 
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toilsome marches in the rain, through roads where one 
who travelled on foot sank at every step up to the 
ankles in clay, had not improved the appearance either 
of the men or of their accoutrements. But the people 
of Devonshire, altogether unused to the splendour of 
well-ordered camps, were overwhelmed with delight 
and awe. Descriptions of the martial pageant were 
circulated all over the kingdom. They contained much 
that was well fitted to gratify the vulgar appetite for 
the marvellous. For the Dutch army, composed of 
men who had been born in various climates, and had 
served under various standards, presented an aspect at 
once grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to islanders who 
had, in general, a very indistinct notion of foreign coun- 
tries. First rode Macclesfield at the head of two hundred 
gentlemen, mostly of English blood, glittering in helmets 
and cuirasses, and mounted on Flemish war- horses. 
Each was attended by a negro, brought from the sugar 
plantations on the coast of Guiana. The citizens of 
Exeter, who had never seen so many specimens of the 
African race, gazed with wonder on those black faces, 
set off by embroidered turbans and white feathers. 
Then with drawn broadswords came a squadron of 
Swedish horsemen in black armour and fur cloaks. 
They were regarded with a strange interest; for it was 
rumoured that they were natives of a land where the 
ocean was frozen, and where the night lasted through 
half the year, and that they had themselves slain the 
huge bears @hose skins they wore. Next, surrounded 
by a goodly company of gentlemen and pages, was borne 
aloft the prince’s banner. On its broad folds the crowd 
which covered the roofs and filled the windows read 
with delight that memorable inscription, “ The Protes- 
tant religion and the liberties of England.” But the 
acclamations redoubled when, attended by forty running 
footmen, the prince himself appeared, armed on back 
and breast, wearing a white plume, and mounted on a 
white charger. With how martial an air he curbed his 
horse ; how thoughtful and commanding was the expres- 
sion of his ample forehead and falcon eye, may still be 
seen on the canvas of Kneller. Once his grave features 
relaxed into a smile. It was when an ancient woman— 
perhaps one of those zealous Puritans who, through 
twenty-eight years of persecution, had waited with firm 
faith for the consolation of Israel; perhaps the mother 
of some rebel who had perished in the carnage of Sedge- 
moor, or in the more fearful carnage of the bloody 
circuit—broke from the crowd, rushed through the 
drawn swords and curvetting horses, touched the hand 
of the deliverer, and cried out that now she was happy. 
Near to the prince was one who divided with him the 
gaze of the multitude. That, men said, was the great 
Count Schomberg, the first soldier in Europe since 
Turenne and Condé were gone; the man whose genius 
and valour had saved the Portuguese monarchy on the 
field of Montes Claros; the man who had earned a still 
higher glory by resigning the truncheon of a marshal 
of France for the sake of his religion. It was not for- 
gotten that the two heroes who, indissolubly united by 
their common Protestantism, were entering Exeter to- 
gether, had, twelve years before, been opposed to each 
other under the walls of Maestricht, and that the energy 
of the young prince had not then been found a match 
for the cool sciénce of the veteran who now rode in 
friendship by his side. Then came a long column of 
the whiskered infantry of Switzerland, distinguished in 
all the continental wars of two centuries by pre-eminent 
valour and discipline, but never till that week seen on 
English ground. And then marched a succession of 
bands designated, as was the fashion of that age, after 
their leaders, Bentinck, Solmes, and Ginkel, Talmash, 
and Mackay. With peculiar pleasure Englishmen might 
look on one gallant brigade which still bore the name 
of the honoured and lamented Ossory. The effect of 
the spectacle was heightened by the recollection of the 
renowned events in which many of the warriors now 
pouring through the West Gate had borne a share; 


the Devonshire militia or of the camp at Hounslow. 
Some of them had repelled the fiery onset of the French 
on the field of Seneff; and others had crossed swords 
with the infidels in the cause of Christendom on that 
great day when the siege of Vienna was raised.’ 
Some sketches of familiar and domestic matters be- 
longing to that age are executed with great spirit. Our 
author describes the aspect of the country, only one-half 
cultivated, and scarcely any enclosed, the towns then 
comparatively so small, the nascent manufactures, and 
the various classes of society, in a manner which will be 
much relished. The account of the country gentleman 
is a rich piece of Dutch painting, and scarcely less so is 
that of the rural (as distinguished from the urbane) 
clergy. The latter will excite fully as much surprise, 
however, as any other feeling. ‘The clergy,’ says our 
author, ‘were regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian 
class. And indeed for one who made the figure of a 
gentleman, ten were mere mepial servants. A large 
proportion of those divines who had no benefices, or 
whose benefices were too small to afford a comfortable 
revenue, lived in the houses of laymen. In the man- 
sions of men of liberal sentiments and cultivated under- 
standings, the chaplain was doubtless treated with ur- 
banity and kindness. His conversation, his literary 
assistance, his spiritual advice, were considered as an 
ample return for his food, his lodging, and his stipend. 
But this was not the general feeling of the country 
gentlemen. The coarse and ignorant squire, who thought 
that it belonged to his dignity to have grace said every 
day at his table by an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, 
found means to reconcile dignity with economy. A 
young Levite—such was the phrase then in use—might 
be had for his board, a small garret, and ten pounds a 
year, and might not only perform his own professional 
functions, might not only be the most patient of butts 
and of listeners, might not only be always ready in fine 
weather for bowls, and in rainy weather for shovelboard, 
but might also save the expense of a gardener, or of a 
groom. Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the apri- 
cots, and sometimes he curried-the coach horses. He 
cast up the farrier’s bills: he walked ten miles with a 
message or a parcel. If he was permitted to dine with 
the family, he was expected to content himself with the 
plainest fare. He might fill himself with the corned 
beef and the carrots; but as soon as the tarts and 
cheesecakes made their appearance, he quitted his seat, 
and stood aloof till he was summoned to return thanks 
for the repast, from a great part of which he had been 
excluded. 

* Perhaps after some years of service he was presented 
to a living sufficient to support him; but he often found 
it necessary to purchase his preferment by a species of 
simony, which furnished an inexhaustible subject of 
pleasantry to three or four generations of scoffers. 
With his cure he was expected to take a wife. The 
wife had ordinarily been in the patron’s service, and it 
was well if she had not been suspected of standing too 
high in the patron’s favour. Indeed the nature of the 
matrimonial connections which the clergymen of that 
age were in the habit of forming, is the most certain in- 
dication of the place which the order held in the social 
system. An Oxonian, writing a few months after the 
death of Charles II., complained bitterly not only that 
the country attorney and the country apothecary looked 
down with disdain on the country clergyman, but that 
one of the lessons most earnestly inculcated on every 
girl of honourable family, was to give no encouragement 
to a lover in orders; and that if any young lady forgot 
this precept, she was almost as much disgraced as by 
an illicit amour. Clarendon,’ who assuredly bore no 
ill-will to the church, mentions it as a sign of the con- 
fusion of ranks which the Great Rebellion had pro- 
duced, that some damsels of noble families had be- 
stowed themselves‘on divines. A waiting-woman was 
generally considered as the most suitable helpmate for 
a parson. Queen Elizabeth, as head of the church, had 


for they had seen service very different from that of 


given what seemed to be a formal sanction to this pre- 
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judice, by issuing special orders that no clergyman 
should presume to marry a servant girl without the 
consent of her master or mistress. During several gene- 
rations, accordingly, the relation between priests and 
handmaidens was a theme for endless jest; nor would 
it be easy to find, in the comedy of the seventeenth 
century, a single instance of a clergyman who wins a 
spouse above the rank of a cook. Even so late as the 
time of George IL. the keenest of all observers of life 
and manners, himself a priest, remarked that, in a great 
household, the chaplain was the resource of a lady’s 
maid whose character had been blown upon, and who 
was therefore forced to give up hopes of catching the 
steward. 

‘In general, the divine who quitted his chaplainship 
for a benefice and a wife, found that he had only ex- 
changed one class of vexations for another. Not one 
living in fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a 
family comfortably. As children multiplied and grew, 
the household of the priest became more and more 
beggarly. Holes appeared more and more plainly in 
the thatch of his parsonage, and in his single cassock. 
Often it was only by toiling on his glebe, by feeding 
swine, and by loading dung-carts, that he could obtain 
daily bread ; nor did his utmost exertions always pre- 
vent the bailiffs from taking his concordance and his 
inkstand in execution. It was a white day on which 
he was admitted into the kitchen of a great house, and 
regaled by the servants with cold meat and ale. His 
children were brought up like the children of the 
neighbouring peasantry. His boys followed the plough, 
and his girls went out to service. Study he found im- 
possible, for the advowson of his living would hardly 
have sold for a sum sufficient to purchase a good theo- 
logical library, and he might be considered as unusually 
lucky if he had ten or twelve dog-eared volumes among 
the pots and pans on his shelves. Even a keen and 
strong intellect might be expected to rust in so un- 
favourable a situation.’ 


A CAIRO BOOKSELLER. 


A BOOKSELLER on the banks of the Seine is not a very 
different person from one on the banks of the Thames, 
otherwise than that he has his country-house at Ruel 
or Passy, instead of Bayswater or Bromley. Lucky 
mortal! if he be possessed of capital and skill (as the 
Tonson or Lintot of the times usually is), he can make 
a fortune by the routine of business without cramping 
his intellect, and indulge in much of the interesting 
labour of the man of letters without suffering the pains 
and penalties of authorship. But when we get to the 
banks of the Nile, Wwe find ourselves in a new, or 
rather in an old world, where the caligraphist has not 
yet been expelled by the printer; where even a news- 
paper may come out a day sooner or later, to suit the 
convenience of editors and compositors; where a puff 
or an advertisement is unknown; and where the biblio- 
pole, good easy man, taking it into his head to go ona 
trip to the fair of Tuntah, locks up his establishment 
for a week at a time. 

One morning, during a recent visit to Cairo, on re- 
turning from a country trip, I alighted at my house in 
the Sooh es Zulut, and was informed that a sheik was 
awaiting my arrival in the divan above. On going up 
stairs, I found a man apparently from sixty to sixty- 
five years of age, with a white turban, white beard, fair 
complexion, and blind of one eye; and on opening the 
letter he presented me, I learned that he was the re- 
nowned Sheik Ahmed el Katoby, the glass-eating book- 
seller of the Egyptian metropolis, who, from his perfect 
knowledge of Cairo life, was the most desirable acquaint- 
ance an Orientalist could have. 

He talked of the various Franks he had known; he 
was aware that Mr Lane had given an account of him 
in the preface to the ‘ Modern Egyptians,’ and he passed 
a brilliant eulogy on that scholar. He also recollected 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson as having lived in the very 


house I occupied, and as having ridden a black Don- 
gola horse; and Burckhardt, whom he styled Sheik 
Ibrahim, who lived on the Canal of the Adouy, and 
every evening used to smoke his pipe on the balcony 
overlooking the canal. ‘ He was fat and strong, with a 
black beard and a round face, added Sheik Ahmed; 
and in answer to an inquiry I made relative to the 
height of his forehead, he informed me that ‘ his face 
was about the size of the moon.’ 

fe * Perhaps,’ said I, ‘ very like a moon, but not quite so 

ig.’ 

‘I mean,’ quoth he, ‘the size of the figure of the 
moon if drawn on a window.’ 

We then talked of bookselling, and a curious fact 
came out—that while most books in Europe after a 
year or two lose their value, and never regain it 
(except as objects of antiquarian interest after genera- 
tions or centuries), the Egyptian edition of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,’ which was published at 18s., 
has now risen to L.2. A copy of this work was lying 
on the table when the servant entered with coffee, so 
he asked my Nubian his name, and being answered 
Ahmed, he said, ‘ Take care, Ahmed, never to tell tales 
out of your master’s house ; take notice that this is not 
the Koran, but the Thousand-and-One Nights Book ; 
assure yourself of the fact.’ This was a striking proof 
of his fear lest it should be suspected that he had sold 
a copy of the Koran to a Frank. 

He told me that his sources of income @ere his shop 
in the Book Bazaar; a small daily stipend from govern- 
ment as valuator of books; and the rent of a few houses 
in the Mergoosch, a quarter a little farther from the 
Nile, and a little nearer Mount Mokattam, than the one 
in which I lived. He proposed that I should accompany 
him to his house, which I accordingly did, and found it 
to be at the back of one of the original gates of Cairo 
of the time of the Fatimite Caliphs; but the Bab 
Shareey, as it is called, is, from the extension of the 
city, now in the heart of modern Cairo; and a pic- 
turesque ‘Saracenic gate, of the age of Saladin, who 
removed the principal gates of Cairo, frowns over a 
thoroughfare crowded by the pacific or pusillanimous 
modern Arabs. Plunging into a narrow passage, or 
close, as we would say in Edinburgh, we came to a 
broad door, with a small wooden grate above it; and 
pointing to it, he told me with great gravity that it 
was the house of a droll old bookseller who had the re- 
putation of being eccentric ; ‘ but,’ added he, ‘ he is far 
from being a bad fellow;’ and raising his bamboo cane, 
he tapped three times on the knocker, on which a shrill 
voice called out from above, ‘Who is there?’ to which 
he answered, ‘Some one who wishes to speak to Sheik 
Ahmed the bookseller, if he be at home.’ 

‘ Ha hou—there he is!’ said the voice. 

‘Two strangers from the Fayoum have come to see 
him,’ added Sheik Ahmed. 

‘Do not make a fool of me before strangers,’ said 
the voice, which was that of the bookseller’s servant 
Fatimeh; and this girl, when we got up stairs, my 
companion always addressed, ‘ Oh, girl!’ ‘Oh, Fatimeh!’ 
just as he had addressed my man, ‘Oh, Ahmed!’ ‘ Oh, 
Nubian!’ 

What would not Estade have given for a sight of 
the mandarah* of Sheik Ahmed! An old divan sur- 
rounded it, and an old Turkey carpet covered the floor ; 
chests and presses of books were at the lower end of 
the room, and on a high shelf a row of large old China 
plates, which had not been dusted for six months. A 
projecting bole of curiously-carved woodwork rendered 
the street visible both up and down; and above it was 
a large window, without glass, admitting a broad flood 
$ sunlight, chequered by curiously-turned wooden mul- 

ons. 

Fatimeh, who had blue cotton striped garments, with 
yellow slippers, and a blue veil on her face, placed a 


* The mandarah, or place of seeing, corresponds virtually with 
our parlour, or place of speaking. ° 
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cushion for me; but it being in the draught of air, 
Sheik Ahmed reproved her, saying that the cat had 
more sense, since it sat outof the draught. This offended 
poor Fatimeh; on which Sheik Ahmed, pulling the 
cat towards him, questioned it as to the fact; and the 
referee, as he pinched its ear, replying with a loud mew, 
he remarked that the cat confirmed what he had said. 
Shortly after we were seated, and coffee was served, in 
came Sheik Mustapha, formerly one of the Ulema of 
the aghar or university of Cairo, but now a very old 
man, who never went out of the quarter, where his 
house was exactly opposite that of Sheik Ahmed. He 
had been at Damascus, and abused the Damascenes 
roundly for being addicted to waste and extravagance, 
reciting a piece of poetry he had made against the in- 
habitants of Salahieh, a suburb of that city, accusing 
them of being Arfad or heterodox Moslems. 

We then fell to talking of the various libraries of 
Cairo, of which, it appears, that of the aghar or univer- 
sity is the largest; but neither Sheik Almed nor Sheik 
Mustapha could tell me the precise number of volumes 
it contains. The library of Ibrahim Pacha, which is the 
largest in general literature in Egypt, numbers 8000 
volumes; the private library of Mohammed Ali about 
500; that of the late Halieb Effendi above 5000; while 
the fragments of the Turkish libraries brought from 
the Morea after the Greek war have 1500 volumes, and 
are deposited in the citadel. All the mosques of Cairo 
were in the last century possessed of libraries, but these 
have gradually oozed away through the dishonesty of 
the librarians and inspectors. Some years ago, the 
Library of Moyed, of 9000 volumes, was burnt; but as 
the inspector had for some time been selling the books 
privately, and as the pacha had at length demanded a 
catalogue of them, it was generally reported that the 
fire was not accidental. 

On a subsequent occasion I went to see Sheik 
Ahmed at his shop in the Book Bazaar, which is a 
small courtyard leading off the main line of bazaars. 
The court is very dark, from the height of the 
houses, and accommodates only five booksellers in this 
large city of above 200,000 souls. Their principal 
stock consists of Korans and theological works, which 
they are not allowed to sell to Franks, and which 
are interesting only to those who make a study of 
Moslem theology. The scientific manuscript works 
are written by men who lived in a circle of ex- 
ploded ideas, and to the general scholar the most inte- 
resting are those on history and poetry—the former 
unfortunately very rare and dear. The greatest of the 
Egyptian historians is the celebrated El Macreezy, a 
native of Baalbec in Syria (hence his name from a 
quarter of that quondam city), who flourished in Cairo 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. He was not 
only one of the greatest lawyers and theologians of his 
age, but has left the only really ample and authentic 
histories of the various political systems that have suc- 
ceeded each other in Egypt from the Moslem conquest 
down to his own period. The most useful of his works 
to a stranger in Cairo is the ‘ Kitab el Khitat,’ or topo- 
graphical description of Cairo, with the history of all 
the great edifices, showing the successive growth of the 
town to its present extent, for in his day Cairo was 
more populous than at present. A common copy of 
this work is not to be had under eight hundred piastres, 
or nearly L.8 sterling; and a very fine one, lent me by 
Mr Lane, was worth from L.10 to L.12. I am sur- 
prised that this work has not received an earlier atten- 
tion from both the Oriental Translation Fund and the 
Text Fund. 

When I entered the bazaar, I found Sheik Ahmed 
in boisterous spirits, and he told me that some im- 
pudent afreet had given him a false alarm: that four 
nights ago he had dreamed that he should die in three 
days, but he had that morning awakened alive and 
merry. The booksellers on each side of him now began 
to joke him on his dream, on which he said, ‘God did 
not tell Mohammed beforehand when he was to die; 


why should he give such notice to so contemptible a 
being as Sheik Ahmed? It must have been some 
afreet. Bodily death Iam not afraid of; the only real 
death is when a man’s purse is empty, and he does not 
know how to fill it again. There is nothing like a little 
money in life, although, when the death of the body 
comes, money will not avail. If I said to Azrael (the 
Angel of Death), “Azrael!” ‘“ Well, what do you 
want?” quoth he. “Sheik Ahmed wishes you to 
spare his life ten days, and he will give you five 
piastres.” “No; not one day indeed.” “ Allah halyk— 
may God deal kindly with yourself!—oh Azrael, spare 
life one day, and he will give you five purses.” “ Not 
an hour.” “ Thou good, kind Azrael—thou excellent 
and respected Azrael, spare his life, and he will give 
you fifty purses!” ‘No, not one minute: so cease 
your clack, and come along!””’ 

We then went to see the sale of the books printed at 
the government press of Boulak. The place of sale is 
a new large edifice close to the Mehkemeh, and is in 
the form of a European library, with a gallery above, 
all quite new, and having a European look. But while 
the value of the edition of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ has 
doubled, the useful works go off slowly even at low and 
unremunerating prices. For a ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ in 
quarto, with close print, I paid three shillings; the 
* Memoirs of the Empress Catherine,’ of the same size, in 
Turkish, cost half-a-crown; but, as usual, after making 
my purchase, and paying the money, when about to go 
away, I was given to understand that bucksheesh, or 
vails, to the salesman were customary. ~ 

Our next visit was to the mosque of Barkouk, which 
has no library of general literature, but the finest and 
largest Korans in the world. Each leaf is a whole calf- 
skin, dressed with the greatest care, and cut square. 
The character is beautiful, and the illumination, mostly 
in blue and gold, surpasses anything I ever saw before 
in either Christian, Missal, or Oriental manuscript. 

Sheik Ahmed, having a brisk flow of animal spirits, 
and a lively relish for adventure, proved both a useful 
and an entertaining companion’ in the course of many 
rambles and peregrinations in Cairo: but this is not 
Sheik Ahmed’s first appearance on any stage. Mr 
Lane, in his preface to the ‘ Modern Egyptians,’ has 
given an account of his glass-eating frenzies. ‘He 
then entered the order of the Ahmedeeyeh, and as they 
likewise never ate glass, he determined not to do so 
again. However, soon after, at a meeting of some 
brethren of this order, when several Saadeeyeh also were 
present, he again was seized with frenzy, and jumping 
up to a chandelier, caught hold of one of the small 
glass lamps attached to it, and devoured about half of 
it, swallowing also the oil and water which it contained. 
He was conducted before his sheik, to be tried for this 
offence; but on his taking an oath never to eat glass 
again, he was neither punished nor expelled the order. 
Notwithstanding this oath, he soon again gratified his 
propensity to eat a glass lamp; and a brother darweesh, 
who was present, attempted to do the same; but a 
large fragment stuck between the tongue and palate of 
this rash person, and my friend had great trouble to 
extract it.’ 

Thus wrote Mr Lane in 1835; but in 1846 he no 
longer ate glass, although his voracity in other respects 
was surprising for a man between sixty and seventy 
years of age. His anecdotes were endless; and what 
gave a great zest to his society was, that, unlike other 
Orientals, he could not rest on his seat while speaking, 
but always got up and acted his stories; and this so 
naturally and unconsciously, as to cause great merri- 
ment. On one occasion a sensation of another kind 
was excited by his histrionic skill. One Friday the 
afternoon prayer was called from the minaret of the 
neighbouring mosque, and he threw off his upper tunic, 
and displaying an under-dress of crimson satin, began 
saying his prayers. An English visitor of mine was 
present; and after the prayers were done, while con- 
versing with them alternately, I told Sheik Ahmed that 
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I meant to spend a day in the debtors’ jail, chatting 
with the prisoners on their fortunes and misfortunes. 
He endeavoured to dissuade me from this, telling me 
that I should cover myself with vermin; and suiting 
the action to the word, commenced a mock hunt over 
his person with such seriousness and activity, that the 
visitor, who did not understand Arabic, was horrified, 
until I explained that it was his method of suiting the 
action to the word. 

Another day I had a curious instance of his unoriental 
impulses. It was agreed that Sheik Ahmed, along 
with Hanife Effendi, an intelligent young Egyptian 
educated in Egypt, should accompany me on a visit to 
Sheik Mohammed Shehab, the editor of the Arab 
newspaper of Cairo, who lived close by. When we got 
down stairs, I said to Sheik Ahmed, on account of his 
age, that we should walk at as slow a pace as he chose; 
but instead of being pleased, he replied, ‘ Nonsense! you 
want to make an old man of me;’ and this youth of 
seventy began straightway to walk at such a rate, that 
we were soon lost in the crowd of the bazaar. We now 
waited for Hanife, and then returned to the door to 
look for him; but not seeing him, we thought he had 
gone round another way; and after waiting a few 
minutes at the door of Sheik Mohammed Shehab, we 
paid our visit without him. Next day I met Hanife, 
who appeared much offended, telling me that I had 
treated him shamefully, in making a mere semblance of 
going down stairs to the door, and then suddenly re- 
entering the house with Sheik Ahmed, leaving him 
like a fool in the street. When I explained, however, 
Sheik Ahmed’s sudden fit of pedestrianism, his coun- 
tenance cleared, and he said, laughing, that it was just 
like him. 

On another occasion I took Sheik Ahmed to an 
English lady, then occupied in writing a book on Cairo; 
and on his asking for a gift of remembrance to give to 
his wife, he received a pair of gloves; so when we came 
out, he said to me, ‘ What wiil that lady say in her 
book of me?’ I answered that I had no doubt she would 
describe him as the renowned Sheik Ahmed el Katoby. 
‘I think not,’ said he: ‘ she will say that she saw the 
sheik of the beggars, old, and blind of one eye, who 
would not go away until he received a gift.’ 

Having a general commission to take me to the 
remarkable places in Cairo, for a small weekly stipend, 
he called upon me every afternoon after business hours; 
and the rest of the day was devoted either to seeing 
curiosities, or accompanying him in visits to an endless 
round of acquaintances. One day he stopped at the 
lofty door of a house which seemed deserted and ne- 
glected, and said, ‘This is the celebrated house of the 
Street El Tamayn, which was frequented by an afreet, 
who ate all the victuals presented to it. Ay, ay, said 
he, in reply to my incredulous smile, ‘I knew that you 
would doubt it; but ask the people of the quarter.’ So 
approaching a pipemaker, who was boring a hole ina 
long cherry-stick, he asked if that was not the house 
in which the afreet used to come and eat the victuals. 

‘ Perfectly true—perfectly true,’ said the pipemaker, 
continuing to bore: ‘ it is six years ago.’ 

‘It is much longer,’ interposed a tall young man who 
stood by, ‘for my beard was not then grown. The 
zabib, or prefect of police, came and caused food to be 
put into the room, and without visible hands or body, 
it was always devoured.’ 

Up came a man, who saluted Sheik Ahmed with 
great familiarity, and then another, and another, till I 
remarked what a number of people he seemed to 
know. 

‘Yes,’ replied he aloud, ‘I know this street well: I 
have married thirty-three wives in my life, and one of 
them was out of this quarter!’ 

The sheik of the quarter then presented me with a 
pinch of snuff, and I perceived that his snuff-box had a 
representation of a railway, with several locomotives on 
it. He told me it was a steamboat; and on my inform- 
ing him that it was a chain of coaches propelled by 


steam, I was complimented with the title of an afreet. | 


On this Sheik Ahmed observed that balloons would 
soon supersede steam, and he straightway received a 
similar eulogium on his knowledge and sagacity. Such 
are the Arabs of Cairo; like children— 

* Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.’ 


HIGH SCHOOL OF HOBART TOWN. 


By a letter from an obliging correspondent in Tasmania, 
dated in May last, we find that much indignation con- 
tinues to be felt and expressed by the colonists at the 
continued influx of convicts from the mother country. 
But the colonists do not confine themselves to com- 
plaints. They do not submit, in grumbling, fo the 
transfusion of the moral poison into their veins. They 


do not fold their hands in helpless despair as they see’, 


their country converted into a vast jail. What, then, 
is the plan they adopt? Do they get up an antipodeal 
rebellion? Do they massacre, as they arrive, the com- 
pulsory emigrants, who are turned loose upon their soil 
like so many packs of wolves? No: the Tasmanians 
are too wise and too brave for this. They apply a 
moral remedy to a moral evil; and while our govern- 
ment is doing all it can to contaminate them, they 
are doing all they can to resist the contamination, by 
establishing, on a great and comprehensive scale—a 
SCHOOL. 

‘Within one month,’ says our correspondent, ‘ from 
the day on which the institution was projected, nearly 
L.5000 was subscribed, payable by instalments within 
ayear. Of this sum L.2082 has been paid in cash, and 
the residue by bills. We have resolved to engage a 
head classical master for three years, at a salary of 
L.400 per annum, and L.50 per annum for a house; 
and we have remitted to England L.100 for his passage- 
money, and L.50 for useful books; and further, to 
secure his salary for three years, we have set apart and 
invested L.1200 on landed security. The colonial go- 
vernment have given us about five acres of land in the 


Queen’s Park at Hobart Town as a site for the institu- | 


tion; and we are about to expend L.3000 in building, 
for which purpose our subscribed capital will be aided 
by donations to a building fund. Thus much for our 
exertions, the success of which must in a great measure 
depend upon the character and ability of our head mas- 
ter. Our community is not sufficiently large to enable 
each sect or denomination of Protestants to support its 
own school, and we therefore aim at establishing one 
at which pupils may assemble for educational purposes 
on neutral ground, their religious instruction being im- 
parted by their friends and ministers at home—our only 
rule being, that the Bible shall be read in the institu- 
tion. 

‘We have suffered so much in character and fortune 
by the influx, year after year, of thousands of England’s 
prisoners, continued up to this very day,* against the 
continued petitions and remonstrances of nearly every 
free colonist, and in violation of the pledges of the 
home government, that our ability to subscribe thus 
liberally is astonishing ; while our inclination to do so 
may be regarded as a proof that, although our adopted 
country has been made the penal settlement of Great 
Britain, we have still left among our free colonists the 
elements of good.’ 

The plan of the school appears to be sound and prac- 
tical, and is expressly adapted for the peculiar position 
of the colonists, by far the greater part of whom are 
necessarily engaged in agriculture, and the various 
forms of colonial trade and commerce. In addition to 
classical education ‘ for the few,’ there are to be classes 
in English literature, mathematics, chemistry, and na- 
tural history, for the many; and the fundamental regu- 
lations on the subject of religion are as follow :—1st, 
That the Holy Scriptures shall be read in the institu- 


* Two prison ships, laden with male and female convicts, have 
arrived within the last week, and are now in our harbour. 
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tion to the pupils thereof daily; but that to preserve 
the Catholicity of the institution, this rule shall not be 
enforced in the case of any pupil whose parent or 
guardian may object to it; 2d, That the inculcation of 
the peculiar tenets of any religious denomination shall 
be scrupulously avoided, as foreign to the design of the 
institution. It may be added, that a peculiar part of the 
plan is the facility it gives for the instruction of adults 
—of persons who were precluded in their youth from 
opportunities of education. 

The council of the institution have applied to the 
University College of London, soliciting it to recom- 
mend a head master; and it is to be hoped the request 
will be attended to in the right spirit, as much will 
depend upon the individual selected for carrying out 
this excellent, and, under the circumstances, truly won- 
‘erful undertaking. Although giving it, however, our 
hearty commendation, and expressing the respect with 
which it inspires us for the character of the projectors, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that the High 
School of Hobart Town, however successful it may be 
as an educational institution, must act only in a slow 
and partial manner as a remedy. This remark, how- 
ever, is not made to damp the ardour of the enlightened 
portion of the colonists, but to suggest to them that 
they must not be satisfied while the evil remains, the 
effects of which they are endeavouring to combat, and 
to instigate them to continue to demand and insist upon 
that redress to which they are entitled. They know by 
experience that the Colonial Office is not likely to do 
anything of itself but mischief; and the pressure from 
without must continue to be applied till it yields to the 
requirements of justice and true policy. 


OBSCURE INVENTORS. 


Does it ever occur to any one how many great and 
useful inventions in the arts are inherited by the pre- 
sent age, not only without its having paid anything for 
them, but for the most part without a consciousness of 
who were the inventors? In general, there exists little 
doubt as to who were the discoverers of the steam-engine, 
and the other mighty things which are daily doing such 
wonders; but of the origin of many thousands of small 
inventions, although important in their way, little is 
popularly known. Farther perhaps than the transient 
publicity of a newspaper paragraph, names worthy of 
renown receive no distinct recognition. The world gets 
a present of something which makes life glide more 
smoothly, and soon nobody can tell who was the bene- 
factor. When looking at one of the most highly-im- 
proved watehes, we are little aware of the number of 
minds which for centuries have been thinking and con- 
triving in order to bring this little machine to its pre- 
sent condition. And soon witheverything else. There 
is not a single process in the arts which has not engaged 
mind after mind to carry it to perfection. What time 
has been consumed in calculation—what hopes have been 
raised, raised only to be disappointed—worst of all, what 
ingratitude has been experienced !—for the world, be it 
known, never thanks anybody for anything— unless, 
indeed, it be in the way of fighting, which seldom goes 
without the highest commendations and rewards. 

On the present occasion, we are happy to be able to 
rescue the name of a humble but meritorious inventor 
from oblivion. Until within the last eighty years, the 
finer kind of flour was made by what was called bolting it 
through a coarse cloth. This cloth was fastened loosely 
on a skeleton cylinder, and enclosed in a box with pro- 
jecting wooden ribs inside, against which the cloth beat 
when the cylinder was turned round, and thus knocked 
the fine particles of flour through. The bolting-cloth 
was usually of woollen, but more anciently it appears to 
have consisted of coarse linen called dowlas. The dia- 
logue in Shakspeare’s play of Henry IV. between the 
hostess and Falstaff will here occur to remembrance. 

* Hostess.—I bought you a dozen shirts to your back. 

‘ Falstaff.—Dowlas—filthy dowlas. I have given them 


4 the bakers’ wives, and they have made bolters of 
them. 

The bolting-cloth was often ont of repair; the smallest 
hole made it necessary to dress the flour again; and as 
only one kind could be dressed at a time, the process 
was very tedious. In this state of matters there was 
much room for improvement; and the improver, from 
an accidental circumstance, at length appeared. This 
was James Milne, a native of Aberdeen, who had for 
some years been settled at Rochdale in Lancashire, 
where, in a humble way, he carried on the trade of a 
wireworker. One side of his shop was occupied with 
the articles of his trade manufactured by himself, and 
on the other were displayed for sale a few articles of 
linen and woollen drapery. 

One day James Howard, a miller, and brother-in-law 
of Milne, entered the shop to purchase some bolting- 
cloth, and while it was being measured, he said, ‘ James, 
I wish thou wouldst invent something in wire that 
would last longer than this cloth: thou art a clever 
fellow at invention: set thy wits to work, and it will 
make thy fortune if it answers.’ Accordingly, Milne 
did set his wits to work; and the genius which had 
hitherto displayed itself in the construction of bird- 
cages and mouse-traps, soon produced a machine for 
dressing flour, which was taken to Bucklaw mills, in 
the neighbourhood, to be tried. It answered perfectly; 
indeed so complete was it, that little alteration has 
been made on it since. 

The invention, which occurred between the years 
1760 and 1770, improved, we believe, the fortune of 
James Milne, who at all events removed to Manches- 
ter, where he amassed sufficient property to enable him 
to retire from business. His latter years, it seems, 
embraced some romantic circumstances; but we have 
only the means of mentioning that he removed with his 
family to France, where he died. 

To the foregoing anecdote may be added a notice of 
the manner in which England acquired the art of 
splitting bars of iron, for it refers to the efforts of an 
obscure genius—a man so abject as to be a street violin- 
player, yet who is said to have laid the foundation of a 
family of distinction. We take the account from a late 
number of the ‘ Mining Journal :’—* The most extra- 
ordinary and the best-attested instance of enthusiasm 
existing in conjunction with perseverance is related of 
the founder of the Foley family. This man, who was a 
fiddler, living near Stourbridge, frequently witnessed the 
immense labour and loss of time caused by dividing the 
rods of iron necessary in the process of making nails. 
The discovery of the process of “splitting,” in works 
called “ splitting mills,” was first made in Sweden, and 
the consequences of this advance in art were most disas- 
trous to the manufacturers of iron about Stourbridge. 
Foley the fiddler was shortly missed from his accus- 
tomed rounds, and was not again seen for many years. 
He had mentally resolved to ascertain by what means 
the splitting of bars of iron was accomplished, and 
without communicating his intention to a single human 
being, he proceeded to Hull, and thence, without funds, 
worked his passage to the Swedish iron port. Arrived 
in Sweden, he begged and fiddled his way to the iron 
foundries, where, after a time, he became a universal 
favourite with the workmen; and from the apparent 
entire absence of intelligence, or anything like ultimate 
object, he was received into the works, to every part of 
which he had access. He took the advantage thus 
offered, and having stored his memory with observa- 
tions, he disappeared from amongst his kind friends as 
he had appeared, no one knew why or whither. On 
his return to England, he communicated his voyage and 
its results to Mr Knight and another person in the 
neighbourhood with whom he associated, and by whom 
the necessary buildings were erected, and machinery 
provided. When at length everything was prepared, it 
was found that the machinery would not act; at all 
events it did not answer the sole end of its erection— 


it would not split the bar of iron. Foley disappeared 
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again, and it was concluded that shame and mortifica- 
tion at his failure had driven him away forever. Not 
so; again, though somewhat more speedily, he found 
his way to the Swedish iron-works, where he was joy- 
fully received; and to make sure of their fiddler, he 
was lodged in the splitting-mill itself. Here was the 
very end and aim of his life attained beyond his utmost 
hopes. He soon discovered the cause of his failure. 
He made rude drawings, and after remaining sufficient 
time to verify his observations, and impress them 
clearly on his mind, once more returned to England. 
This time he was completely successful, and by the re- 
sult of his experience, enriched himself, and greatly 
benefited his countrymen. ‘This appears the most 
extraordinary instance of persevering self-devotion 
recorded in modern times.’ 

An additional instance presents itself. There now 
exists, we believe, an apparatus for protecting the per- 
son against fire, and by the use of which any one may 
walk about uninjured in the midst of a burning house. 
Whether this has any relation to an invention of a per- 
son named Roberts, we are not aware; but the apparatus 
he contrived is deserving of special mention. About 
twenty years ago, John Roberts, a totally uneducated 
miner in the Whitehaven collieries, invented a species 
of head-dress, called a safety-hood, by the use of which 
burning houses, and pits suspected of being choked with 
fire-damp, could be entered with impunity. It con- 
sisted of a skeleton tin cap, rising pretty high over the 
head, on which was placed a covering of flannel, per- 
forated in front, and furnished with glass eye-pieces. 
The skirts of the hood protected the shoulders, and the 
body was sheltered by a flannel cloak. ‘The whole of 
this simple and unexpensive apparatus was dipped in 
water previous to being used; and possibly, for any- 
thing we have heard, the water may have contained 
a solution of alum, which is well known to be a power- 
ful preservative against the action of fire. Be this as 
it may, Roberts, when equipped in his hood and cloak, 
became quite salamandrine. His first public experiment 
was made in a low building connected with certain vitriol 
works near Whitehaven. A quantity of straw, thickly 
strewn with sulphur, was scattered along the floor, and 
set on fire; and when the atmosphere became so unen- 
durable as to drive the bystanders from the doorway, 
Roberts, in his hood and cloak, entered the house. The 
door was closed behind him, and he remained upwards 
of twenty minutes without inconvenience in a place 
where, under the usual circumstances, no living creature 
could have existed one-fourth of the time. He aftes- 
wards underwent various other trials with equal se- 
curity. The merits of the invention, however, were 
generally unheeded; and had not Mr Wilson Ledger, 
editor of the * Whitehaven Gazette,’ interested himself 
in his behalf, this ingenious individual might have re- 
mained unknown. By Mr Wilson, Roberts was intro- 
duced to the notice of the late J. C. Curwen, Esq. 
M.P., who, we believe, was the means of bringing the 
invention under the inspection of different scientific 
bodies in London, Dublin, and Paris, before whom 
Roberts put the powers of his hood to the test in many 
severe experimental trials. He was warmly applauded 
by the gentlemen who witnessed these trials, and was, 
we are informed, rewarded in a handsome manner. 
The Duke of Sussex, as president of the Society of 
Arts, presented him with a gold medal in token of 


the approbation of the members of that institution. | 


As a means of preserving life in mines after an explo- 
sion, and in buildings when on fire, the safety-hood, 
we are assured, is a most useful and meritorious inven- 
tion. Roberts, its contriver, died at Bolton in Stafford- 
shire, in great poverty, about nine years ago, shortly 
after his return from France, leaving a widow and son 
in great destitution. From inquiries we have made, he 
was a person deserving of a better fate than that which 
attended his efforts. 


THE STRANGERS. 


Nay, part not so with distant air, thou cold and stately one, 

For in thy mirrored mind I see an image of my own ! 

Thy words have found an echo in my being’s depths, and mine, 

I dare to think, thou sister soul ! have echoes found in thine. 

Oh if we twain did meet in some far-off and lonely isle, 

Where never flower did scent the earth, and never sunbeam smile ; 

Where never voice was heard to break the stillness of the air, 

Save of the tyrant sea that held us hopeless captives there— 

Wouldst thou not fly to greet my step? wouldst thou not wildly 
cling 

Even to an arm that could to thee nor hope nor succour bring ? 

Wouldst thou not thank, with bursting heart, the Providence that 
sent 

A brother and a friend to share and soothe thy banishment ? 

Alas! there are more lonely scenes amid the worldly crowd, 

And desert isles more drear than aught the wastes of ocean shroud : 

Nor scent of flower, nor light of day, nor song upon the wind, 

Nor love, nor pity, may relieve the solitude of mind ! 

And even now, the lights grew dim beneath my dreaming eye, 

The music died, and yon gay throng like phantoms flitted by, 


When thou—thou lone one !—didst appear, to checr with kindred 
smile, 

And break the silence cold and drear that wrapped my desert isle. 

Thy words seemed linked with other years, a well-remembered tone, 

Thy heart a mystic language spake, f to mine own, 

Till, madly yielding soul and sense to the enchantment blest, 

I could have clasped thee in my arms, and wept upon thy breast ! 

L. R. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


To this series of Elementary Works, for use in Schools, and also 
adapted for Private Instruction, there is now added E_ecrriciry, 
being the seventh Treatise in Natural Philosophy, illustrated with 
forty engravings on wood. 

Care has been taken to render this treatise as complete and con- 
cise as possible ; and from the following list of contents, it will be 
observed to include the latest discoveries in Electricity, as well as 
the more recent practical applications of the science :— 

Porar Forces 1n Generav.—I. Staticat Exvecrricity: 
Macnetism—Laws of Magnetic Phenomena, Magnets, Magnetism 
of the Earth, Magnetic Instruments, and the Magnetic Fluids.— 
FricTionat on Tension ELectrictry—Conductors and Insula- 
tors, the Electrical Machine, Elect pes and Electr 4 
Induction, the Disch » Atmospheric Electricity, and Sources 
of Electricity—II. Current Evectricity: Voutarc Evecrri- 
city—Voltaic Circles and Batteries, Effects of Voltaic Electricity, 
and Applications of the Voltaic Current.—ELectrRo-MAGN £sTIsM— 
Electro-Magnetic 
Evectriciry—Animal Magnetism. 

Price 10d. bound in cloth. 


W. & R. Cuambers, Edinburgh; and sold by ail Booksellers. 


The present number of the Journal completes the tenth volume 
(new series), for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 
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